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AN INDIAN CHIEF. 


WHITE CALF, CHIEF OF THE BLACKFEET, DIED AT WASHING- 
TON, JAN. 29, 1903. 

For sixty years as boy, young man and fierce warrior 
he had roamed the prairie, free as the other wild crea- 
tures who traversed it, and happy in his freedom. 

He had been but a little fellow when the white men 
first came into the country to trade, but he was old 
enough to have been present, and was well enough 
thought of in the tribe, at the signing of Gov. Steven’s 
treaty with the Prairie People in 1855, to affix his mark 
—as The Feather—to that paper. As yet the coming of 
the white man meant little to him and to his people. It 
furnished them a market for their robes and furs, for 
which they received in exchange guns and ammunition, 


which made them more than ever terrible to their enc-’ 


mies. The whole broad prairie was still theirs to camp 
on and to hunt over. Their lodges were pitched along 
the streams from the Red Deer River on the north to 
the Elk River on the south, and their war journeys ex- 
tended south to the country of the Mexicans. 

More than twenty years ago happened the. greatest 
misfortune that ever came to his tribe. The buffalo dis- 
appeared and never returned. From this time forth they 
were forced to depend on the food given them by the 
white men, and, in order to receive that food, they were 
obliged to stay in one place, to confine themselves to that 
little corner of ground, their reservation. 

Long before this he had become the chief of his tribe— 
the father of his people. Already he was putting their 
welfare before his own, was thinking first of them and 
of himself last. 

For it was the duty of a chief to look out for the well- 
being of his people; to care for the widows and orphans; 
to make peace between those who quarrel; to give his 
whole heart and his whole mind to the work of helping 
his people to be happy. Such were the duties that the old 
time chief studied to perform. And since on his example 
and his precept so much depended, he must be a man who 
was brave in war, generous in disposition, liberal in tem- 
per, deliberate in making up his mind, and of good judg- 
ment. Such men gave themselves to their work with heart 
and soul, and strove for the welfare of those in their 
charge with an earnestness and a devotion that perhaps is 
vot equalled by any other rulers of men. 

And this devotion to his fellows was not without its in- 
fluence on the man himself; after a time the spirit of 
good will which animated him began to shine forth in his 
countenance, so that at length, and as they grew old, 
such chiefs came to have the beneficent and kindly ex- 
pression that we may sometimes see on the countenance 
of an elderly minister of God whose life has been one 
long loving sacrifice of self to his Maker and to his fellow 
men. And if the face was benevolent and kindly, not less 
sweet and gentle was the spirit that animated the man. 
Simple, honest, generous, tender hearted, and yet withal 
on occasion merry and jolly. Such men, once known, 
commanded universal respect and admiration. They were 
like the conventional notion of Indians in nothing save in 
the color of the skin. They were true friends, delightful 
companions, wise counsellors—men whose conduct toward 
their fellow men we all might profitably imitate. We do 
not commonly attribute a spirit of altruism to Indians, 
but it was seen in these old time chiefs. 

Such a chief was White Calf, long chief of the Blackfeet. 
In his day he had been/ a famous warrior, and in the 
battle which took place in 1867, when the great chicf 
Many Horses was killed, White Calf with two others 
had rushed into a great crowd of the enemy—the Crows 
and Gros Ventres—who were trying to kill Wolf Calf, 
even then an old man, and, scattering them like smoke 
before the wind, had pulled the old man out of the crush 
and brought him safely off, It was not long after this 


While it is intended to give wide latitude in discussion 


that he put aside the war path forever, and since then 
had confined himself to working for the good of his 
people by the arts of peace. No sacrifice was too great 
for him to make, if he thought that by it the tribe might 
be helped; yet he possessed a sturdy independence that 
bullying and intimidation could not move—even that 
threats of soldiers and the guard house could not shake. 
When he was sure that he was right he could not be 
stirred. Yet if reasons were advanced which appealed to 
his judgment, no man was quicker to acknowledge error. 

Though nearly 80 years old, the chief was not bowed 
with the weight of time nor were his natural forces 
greatly abated. He was still erect and walked with a 
briskness and an elasticity rare for one of his years. Yet 
in a degree he felt that his powers were failing, and he 
sometimes avoided the decision of important questions on 
the ground that he was getting old and his mind was no 
longer good. 

A little more than two weeks ago he stood in the 
presence of the Chief Magistrate of the nation, who shook 
him warmly by the hand and talked to him and the others 
of his people present. A few days later, just as they were 
about to leave Washington for their distant prairie home, 
the old chief caught cold, pneumonia set in, and just be- 
fore midnight on the 29th of January, he peacefully 
passed away. 

He was a man who was great in the breadth of 
his judgment, and in the readiness with which he 
recognized the changes which he and his people were 
now obliged to face and adapted himself to these 
changes; but greatest of all, in the devotion that he felt 
for his tribe, and in the way in which he sacrificed him- 
self for their welfare. Buffalo hunter, warrior, savage 
ruler and diplomat; then learner, instructor, persuader 
a encourager in new ways; he was always the 
father of the people. Just as for many years ‘he had been 
constantly serving them, so now, at the end of his long 
chieftainship, he gave up his life in, the successful effort 
to protect them from a great calamity. 





SNAP SHOTS. 


NortH CAROLINA is considering the imposition of a 
license fee upon the non-resident shooter. The scheme 
has its origin with the Audubon Society, and the purpose 
is to provide funds for the employment of game wardens. 
Public opinion in North Carolina is reported to he 
warmly in support of the proposition. This is not to be 
wondered at, for it means the protection of game for 
resident and visitor alike, but altogether at the expense 
of the visitor. That is a scheme much in favor nowadays. 
The non-resident tax idea has taken hold upon the New 
York Forest, Fish and Game Commission. In the current 
report is a recommendation to tax the non-resident $50 
unless he happen to be a member of an incorporated club. 
This proposal is contained in the same report which esti- 
mates that “millions of dollars are annually spent because 
of the attractions of the woods and waters for health and 
pleasure seekers and sportsmen.” A non-resident hunting 
license fee of $50 would be just the thing if the purpose 
were to confine Adirondack hunting to the ultra-wealthy 
who can afford to pay an added $50 for their sport 
without feeling it; but the excessive fee would, of course, 
be prohibitory as to the average man. New York can well 
afford to continue to. extend, as now, a warm welcome to 
the sportsmen of the country at large to visit the Adiron- 
dacks to hunt and fish and enjoy the woods and _ the 
waters and the mountains. If for these outdoor privileges 
the State is to tax one, let it tax all, not the non-resident 
deer hunter only for hunting deer, but the non-resident 
angler for taking trout, the non-resident hotel- guest: and 
cottager and the camper. It takes money to propagate 
fish, why should not the non-resident pay for his fish? 
It takes money to pay for protecting the forests, why not 
make the non-resident pay for his enjoyment of them? 

» 

The system formerly in operation in this State govern- 
ing the possession of game in close season was one of ab- 
solute prohibition. By the terms of the law a dealer who 
had a stock of game on hand at the end of the: open 
season for selling was given the alternative of selling it, 
sending it out of the State for cold storage, or storing it 
clandestinely in the city. Some dealers shipped their 
surplus to Boston or across the river to New Jersey; 
some kept it in New York cold storage vaults, as witness 


the Arctic Freezer Company seizure now before the 
courts. Last year a new system was provided by amend- 
ment of the law, whereby dealers were permitted to retain 
in storage whatever game they had on hand at the close 
ot the season, and to keep it in bond, duly inspected and 
sealed by the authorities. This change was favored by the 
Forest, Fish and Game Commission, and when the law 
went into effect at the close of the season, Chief Protector 
Pond and his assistants visited New York and bonded the 
game. An amendment to repeal this provision and to 
restore the old system has been introduced by Assembly- 
man Wainright. 

The theory upon which the bonding system was advo- 
cated was that its operation would remove from reputable 
game dealers the hardship of destroying a valuable stock, 
and would give them an opportunity to retain their. sur- 
plus game, dealing honestly with the State and -being 
secured in their property rights. It was further assumed 
that by reason of the bonding the dishonest dealer would 
be prevented from disposing of his stock illicitly in the 
close season. The theory upon which the system was‘ op- 
posed, and we opposed it, was that the enlarged oppor- 
tunity to store game would encourage the overstocking 
of the market, and would in consequence stimulate the 
killing for market. If a dealer could sell or keep his 
game, he would be very apt to buy more lavishly and 
acquire_a larger stock than if he were given only the 
open season for selling it and must then destroy or -dis- 
pcese of what he had on hand. The actual operation of 
the law should have demonstrated which of these theories 


was the right one. 
w 


A newspaper published in Cody, Wyo., comes to hand 
with a suggestion that every non-resident of the State 
should be prohibited, under penalty of a tremendous fine, 
from killing big game within the borders of Wyoming. 
As there are numerous citizens of Wyoming who for 
their subsistence depend largely upon what they can 
make out of the non-resident sportsmen for whom they 
serve as outfitters, packers and guides, it is clear that the 
Cody editor will not find public sentiment and unanimous 
hoop-la in support of his medizval proposition. A person 
who proposes seriously to keep non-resident hunters out 
of Wyoming shows his ignorance of the commercial value 
of big game on the hoof. In the wilderness where cash is 
scarce and barter is the rule, the money brought in and 
expended by the non-resident for pack horses and saddle 
horses and provisions and guides and cooks and acces- 
sories is sometimes about all the actual cash the recipients 
receive from one year’s end to the other. The money 
is extremely acceptable to the men in the mountains. The 
next proposition to come from the logical Cody editor will 
be for a law prohibiting outsiders from buying cattle and 


horses in Wyoming. . 


WE referred last week to the preposterous bill of 
Assemblyman Coutant, at Albany, to tax the non-resident 
oz a county $25 for the privilege of shooting in any one 
town in the county. Mr. Coutant has been a laughing 
stock for the newspapers throughout the State, with the 
single exception of the Kingston Freeman, which takes 
Mr. Coutant in dead earnest, and hails the bill as a 
measure of lofty statesmanship. The Freeman editor has 
for many years been waging against the sportsmen of 
New York a campaign which, we feel confident, would 
produce the greatest consternation among them if they 
should ever happen to find out about it. From this day 
henceforth let it not be said that we have failed in our 
duty of warning them against the ferocious Kingston 
man. 


cm 

SOMETHING of what money value the protection of 
game in this country represents is hinted in a remark 
quoted on another page from the London Spectator, that 
the deer killed in New York last year amounted to a num- 
ber which “at the ordinary rate reckoned per stag in Scot- 
land (£40) would represent a sporting outlay of 
£ 160,000.” In other words, the man who killed deer in 
the public lands of the North Woods enjoys a privilege 
for which the Scotch deer hunter would pay $200; and the 
total cost of the deer so reckoned for a year would 
amount to $845,000. These figures are fallacious, for no 
such value attaches to game in this country. : Neverthe- 
less it costs many a successful deer hunter more than 
$200 to get his venison, ~ 
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qos 
Notes from Central America.—V. 


Mosquito Coast of Honduras—The Bay Islands. 


Mucu has been written concerning the Mosquito 
Coast of Nicaragua, and the lagoons between Cape 
Gracias 4 Didés and the Bluefields River, have been 
presented to the world through the pages of English 
history as well as through other channels. But the 
Republic of Honduras also has a Mosquito Coast and 
remarkable lagoons—notably those of La Criba, 
Brewer, and Caratasca—included between Cape Cam- 
eron and the Nicaragua border, in the department of 
Mosquitia, Honduras. 

La Criba Lagoon receives the waters of Rio Negro 
and opens to the sea at the town of Black River, just 
east of Tocamacho and Port Burchard. This lagoon 
is very picturesque—containing numerous islands and 
having a background of high mountains to the south 





the song and bite of countless mosquitoes, for sand 
flies, gnats and even deer flies, for the difficulty of ob- 
taining proper food, for the indolence and avarice of 
the natives, for the prevalence of malaria, etc., the 
locality might, for a time, at least, appear quite en- 
chanting. 

Here in the lagoon region is the home of cassava 
and mishla—the former the chief food of both Caribs 
and Mosquito Indians, the latter the great drink of the 
Mosquito Indians and Sambos. Cassava, bananas, and 
fish, with dccasional fresh pork, constitute the daily 
diet of the people of the lagoon region. Mishla, Also 
from the cassava, is a vile beverage of most disgust- 
ing manufacture. Washed and grated cassava is 
chewed by the women and spat into a wooden tub or 
small canoe, water is added and the mixture allowed 
to ferment in the sun—the ptyalin of the saliva con- 
verting the starch of the cassava into unstable sugar 
which, rapidly fermenting, produces a mildly alcoholic, 
though none the less intoxicating, beverage. Aging 


bananas and other fruit are sometimes added to the 
mixture. 

A “mishla lay-out” generally calls together the na- 
tives of the 


entire village, who drink and dance to 
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and west. It is the outlet for much produce from the 
interior, natives bringing down the river rubber, sarsa- 
parilla, hides, etc., which are shipped by schooner to 
the United States. The bar at the mouth of the lagoon 
is navigable for craft drawing from four to five feet 
of water, while a good channel runs through the lagoon 
to the river—which latter is navigable for miles. 

Brewer's Lagoon, which receives the waters of 
Toomtoon Creek—an offshoot from the Patuca River— 
and numerous smaller streams—is larger and deeper 
than La Criba Lagoon, but has no deep-water connec- 
tion with the interior. Two very picturesque rocky 
islands—at present occupied by an American—trise pre- 
cipitously from the stretch of waters. This lagoon af- 
fords an excellent harbor, but the bar at its mouth is 
not safe for vessels having a draft of over six feet. 
Like the other lagoons of this region, alligators, croco- 
diles, ducks, sharks, etc., here abound, while quantities 
of wild pigeons are found along the shores of both 
lagoons and rivers, and jack snipe inhabit the marshes. 
Any doubt that might have formerly been entertained 
by the writer as to the existence of crocodiles in this 
region was dispelled a few weeks ago by his killing, 
in a small lagoon between Brewer's Lagoon and the 
Patuca River, a true crocodile seven and a half feet 
long. These saurians are very numerous in these 
lagoons. 

Between Brewer’s Lagoon and the Wanks River we 
find Honduras’ largest lagoon—viz., Caratasca Lagoon 
—a beautiful body of water about thirty-five miles 
long, five miles wide and having a practically navi- 
gable bar and good inside channel, but receiving from 
the interior the waters of no large river. On either 
side of this elegant lake is low, flat land, populated 
by Mosquito Indians, while behind it—to the south- 
ward—trise the high peaks of the Colon mountains—in 
and about which are said to live Toacos Indians, but 
concerning which but little is known, for the country 
for nearly a hundred miles to the south and south- 
west of Caratasca Lagoon remains practically unex- 
plored, and is usually marked on the map of the coun- 
try “desconocido.” That this region is rich in mineral 
is shown by the gold found in the streams that flow 
from the foot hills of the mountains into both Cara- 
tasca Lagoon and the Wanks River, but the region is 
difficult of access, wild and rugged, far from law and 
order, and its inhabitants certainly not more than semi- 
civilized, and said to be decidedly treacherous. Per- 
sonally, the writer has as yet visited only the outskirts 
of this region—that is, the Colon mountains—but fond- 
ly hopes to explore them thoroughly in the near future. 

Deer are plentiful in the mountains, as also jaguars, 
tigers and wild bears. Monkeys and snakes—large and 
small—are common along the rivers. The scenery, 
viewed from a pitpan, as one passes up or down the 
rivers, is grand. The curving, flowing stream; the 
dense and varied foliage of the forest; the towering 
mountains—sometimes far in the distance, at others 
rising almost from the banks of the stream; the chat- 
tering of monkeys, parrots and macaws; the call of 
the toucan; the flight of wild fowl and birds of a 
plumage—ail attract eye or tar, and were it not for 








music furnished by revellers, who beat with wrists and 
hands on drums resembling barrels with the wooden 
heads replaced by a single head of tightly stretched hide. 
The orgie continues sometimes for days, according to 
the amount of mishla on hand. It is said that young 
girls chew the cassava in the preparation of mishla for 
the chiefs, but the writer has seen almost toothless old 
women occupied with the preparation of the beverage. 

Leaving the Mosquito Coast, the writer sailed from 
the mouth of the Patuca River to Truxillo, making the 
trip in an open 18-foot sailboat in two days and one 
night. Obviously, the wind was fair. From Truxillo 


If the harbor of Utilla, owing to the absence of 
mountains on the island, is less picturesque than Coxen 
Hole, Roatan, the town of Utilla certainly appeals to 
the weary mariner as affording a snug retreat for the 


’ individual as well as a harbor for his ship, since a more 


genial and hospitable community would be hard to find. 
It was our fortune to be in Utilla on Christmas Day— 
for the wind continued to blow from the north, and 
it was evident that the beach at La Ceiba was still 
washed by heavy breakers that rendered impossible 
the launching of lighters and the landing of cargo. 
Christmas afternoon an invitation to visit the home of 
one of the merchants of the town, who are nearly all 
either English or American—was brought us by Mr. 
Morgan himself, and so, late in the afternoon, Colonel 
Don Abelardo Varela, commander of the Tatumbla, 
Lieutenant Hernandez and the writer went ashore and 
were greeted, not only by the family of Mr. Morgan, 
but by most of the foreign residents of the town. The 
ladies played the piano and sang for us in both Eng- 
lish and Spanish, and Commander Varela and Lieu- 
tenant Hernandez, who are both expert guitarists, 
added their quota to the entertainment. About eight 
o’clock invitations to attend the ball that had already 
been arranged for the evening, were extended and ac- 
cepted, and after dancing and feasting until—well, un- 
til Christmas had certainly passed—we returned on 
board, and the next morning sailed to La Ceiba, and 
Friday morning were in Puerto Cortés. 

Throughout Honduras Utilla has the truly merited 
reputation of possessing hospitable foreign residents 
and many “maidens fair.” 

Dr. J. Hopart EcBeErt. 

Puert? Cortes, Honduras, C. A., Dec. 31. 


The Charm of Furs. 


We wonder what the root of the attraction of furs 
really is. As an article of wear by primitive man, liking 
for these would seem a semi-savage taste, liable to dis- 
appear with the development of civilization. Yet the 
modern man, while regarding the “raw” furs worn by the 
Indian as an evidence of barbarism, displays the same 
skins, dyed and shorn of their long hairs, as a mark of 
the highest cultivation. Moreover, the ancients liked furs 
just as much as the fur-loving Russians and Americans 
do. And in the older civilizations of the Far East love 
of them has so endured that the furriers in their treat- 
ment of them can now fully claim almost to have im- 
proved upon nature. A rich Chinese official may follow 
the custom of his country and eschew jewelry. But in 
summer he will wear silks that can stand alone, and in 
winter fur robes which in tint, lustre and thickness excel 
those of Western kings. 

So tenacious an admiration must have some basis in 
human nature, and it would be interesting to know just 
what it is. In the case of the choice furs it may be that 
the liking partakes of that which many people have for 
gold and precious stones—the attraction of concentrated 
value. They represent so much accumulated wealth, and 
are treasured as standing for the many things they would 
buy. Yet this is only a partial explanation. For the 
wearers of the rarer furs are, after all, comparatively few, 
and to the majority of mankind furs of any kind have a 
charm of their own quite apart from their value, though 
not from excellence of manufacture. Besides, the love 
of gold and gems more nearly approaches to lust than 
that of furs; though, were the latter not perishable, and 
so could be hoarded, the attraction might be much the 
same. Many men like to feel gold, are so drawn by its 
glitter and color that they like to see and handle it as 
they do nothing else. Their admiration is for the metal 
itself, not for its value, or what it will buy. 
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passage for Puerto Cortés was obtained on the Hon- 
duranian gunboat Tatumbla. We left Truxillo Dec. 
2t and would have arrived in Puerto Cortés before 
Christmas, had not a norther set in, which prevented 
the Tatumbla from being able to land cargo on the 
open beach at La Ceiba, and determined her putting 
in at Utilla—one of the bay islands of Honduras—for 
at the town of Utilla, on the southern side of the 
island, is a small harbor affording excellent protection 
from winds from north and northwest. 

Coxen Hole, at the Island of Roatan—to the east 
of Utilla—is also a good harbor during “northers,” 
and is very picturesque—having an outer and inner 
basin and a background of rather high mountains, 


As for the attraction of gems, did not the late Shah 
of Persia. love to plunge his arms up to the elbows in 
precious stones, a pleasure in which his wealth and pas- 
sion for collecting enabled him to indulge? He liked the 
feel of them against his bare skin, found his dull im- 
agination stirred by their colors and glitter, and his love 
of a gratified by this unique hand-bath of sparkling 
jewels. 

The attraction of furs must, however, be of another 
sort. For while the handling of them is a physical 
pleasure, there is no lust for furs as furs as there is for 
gold. Again, the love for gold, though accentuated by 
the knowledge of the security against discomfort and 
poverty it gives, can be trained out of men, as witness 
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bank tellers. But men who have spent their lives in the 
fur trade still find an endless and indefinable charm in 
furs themselves. Doubtless the fact thaf they have been 
used since man first turned hunter, and so have become 
fixed in the popular mind as an object of desire, may ac- 
count in part for this admiration. But there is some- 
thing else, and that something is in part the vanity of the 
sexes, the love of ostentation, and desire to relieve the 
monotony of the human scenery. : é 

It is the fashion, of course, to credit the love of dis- 
play entirely to women. The assertion, therefore, that the 
basis of the liking for furs is woman’s love of ornament 
in costume will find ready acceptance among men. True, 
the latter are always ready to march about in the uni- 
forms and regalias of this or that order, behind a brass 
band, indifferent to dust and the hot sun and the jeers of 
the street gamin. But men have always sacrificed them- 
selves to a sense of duty; and the cynical people who at- 
tribute this willingness to contribute something of bright- 
ness and cheer to a dull and colorless world to a mascu- 
line love of display fail to understand our civiliza- 
tion. 

Nevertheless, that women do love furs as an ornament 
in dress will be admitted. Beauty is to them more essen- 
tial to successful getting on in the world than it is to 
men. Any article of apparel or adornment that tends by 
colors and contrast to enhance it, is, therefore, always 
admired. And as the color and lustre and richness of 
furs breaks the sombreness and monotony of ordinary 
costume and sets off beauty as nothing else does, the 
taste for them has taken deep root in feminine nature. 
No doubt their warmth has much to do with this liking. 
In the choice furs, such as sealskin and sea otter, the 
under fur is so close that small particles of air are held 
between the hairs, and this air is warmed by the heat of 
the body, while the fur itself acts as a non-conductor to 
the cold. The body of the wearer is thus inclosed in a 
miniature warm-air chamber. And though the coarse 
furs do not possess this quality, they still are warm 
enough to resist medium and even low temperatures. 

It may be questioned, however, whether if the beauty 
of furs were lacking, they would, as a mere protection 
from cold, attract womankind as they now do. Asa 
matter of fact, much the same protection may be had 
from the lining furs, such as muskrat, squirrel, etc., or 
from fur clipped from the skin and woven into the cloth. 
One of the warmest garments possible is the sheepskin 
coat of the Russian peasant, woven with the wool inside. 
But though men wear furs manufactured in this fashion, 
women do not; and it is probable that men wear them 
only because of their diminished cost, and because in 
their work furs worn outside would speedily be destroyed. 

One charm of furs for the gentler sex is therefore that 
they gratify the taste for ornament and ostentation; 
though that men are exempt from this attraction there is 
no reason to believe. True, there is among the masses a 
prejudice against their use by men, as there is against the 
wearing of much jewelry, and for the same reason. But 
the rich and the cultivated wear them as far as custom 
will justify; and were prejudice removed, the leisure 
class would no doubt use them largely. As it is, men 
buy furs for women to wear; and though they may do 
so from desire to please their wives and daughters, they 
do so also to please their own eyes, to see attractive and 
beautiful things. The prejudice of the masses may debar 
men from any large use of furs as savoring of vulgar 
ostentation. But the workingman buys his wife or 
sweetheart the prettiest fur he can afford, and likes to 
feast his eyes upon it; and so long as he does that the 
teste for furs as ornament will not die out any more than 
the liking for beauty in woman or for gems as flowers 
made eternal. 


But the real basis of the charm of furs is, we believe, 
scmething more than warmth, or concentrated value, or 
beauty as ornament, or the ease with which they lend 
themselves to ostentation. It isthe gratification of the 
innate love of luxury. For, like jewels, furs belong in 
the higest class of luxuries, those at once artistic and 
sumptuous. The mere feel of furs is a physical pleasure 
greater than that given by contact with the finest grade 
of velvet, while their tints and colors, the alternations of 
reflection and light, make them a never-ending delight to 
the eye. The very warmth they contribute to the body 
has an exhilaration that nothing else can give. Even 
when lying on a chair, or hanging from the wall, they 
have a softness and richness and sumptuousness that in- 
vite repose while stimulating perception and appreciation 
of luxurious living. The mere ownership of a dyed 
muskrat skin gives its poor possessor the feeling of shar- 
ing the sumptuousness of the world with the rich and 
cultured. Doubtless few persons have ever analyzed these 
sensations, but they are real, nevertheless; and, indeed, 
the more the attraction of furs is considered, the greater 
the wonder that love for them is not deeper than it is. 

A good deal of this charm depends, of course, on the 
excellence of manufacture. For there are comparatively 
few furs the beauty of which is not enhanced by the fur- 
rier’s craft. Singularly enough, it is to China, not to the 
industrial West, that we look for the perfection of this 
art. Northwestern Manchuria and the western plateaus of 
the empire, are veritable reservoirs of furs, and Pekin 
is the great center of the fur trade of the Eastern world. 
The cold climate of these remote regions seems specially 
suited to the development of fur, which attains there a 
peculiar fineness and thickness. Even the hair and wool 
grown on these high plateaus take on many of the quali- 
ties of fur. The Manchurian dogs, for example, develop 
a real under fur in winter, and are bred in great numbers 
for their coats. The Manchurian cat skins have a higher 
value than those of the Bavarian Alps, while lamb skins, 
after treatment by the Chinese furriers, are almost as 
beautiful and sumptuous as the rarer furs. , 

Despite the great yield of furs throughout the empire, 
the export trade in them has, however, been very small, 
only the lighter and less valuable kinds finding their way 
abroad. The choicer and finer furs are reserved for the 
domestic market, which among a people fond of personal 
luxury and substituting sumptuousness of costume for 
other adornment, is very large. Inevitably with such a 
demand the processes of manufacture have undergone 
great devel ent, and with their infinite painstaking and 
disregard of time, the Chinese furriers have, save in the 
dyeing of special skins, become past masters in their art. 
In fact, should the furriers of Pekin and Moukdeer ever 
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release their finished stocks for export, Europe and 
America will gain a new luxury comparable to that of 
Chinese silks and Japanese satsuma pottery. For these 
men, if they do not in their delicate processes improve 
upon nature, do produce dressed furs which in tint, lustre 
and richness are unrivalled in the Western world. 

Some years ago the London Spectator, in commenting 
on Li Hung Chang’s furs, described several of the mas- 
terpieces of the Pekin furriers’ art owned by that states- 
man, and exhibited in London. It appears that the great 
Viceroy derived a part of his vast revenue from a tribute 
of furs from Northern Manchuria; that he maintained in 
Pekin large warehouses filled with the rarer furs; and 
that his punishment for the substitution by his agents of 
inferior for good skins were so terrible that no choice 
furs were diverted from his stores. Possessed of this 
supply of rare skins, the Pekin furriers had, of course, 
ample resource for the exercise of their highest skill. 
And in a robe made to imitate a sable skin enlarged to 
the size of a beaver skin, they seem to have reached the 
perfection of their art. 

The task they set themselves was not only to repro- 
duce nature on a greatly magnified scale, but to improve 
upon nature by making the fur lie the same way, instead 
of following the bends of the body. To accomplish this, 
they cut small pieces from the best part of sable skins, 
on which the fur was of the same length, tint and thick- 
ness. These pieces were so minute that when sewed to- 
gether three or four of them made only a square inch 
of skin. And the patches were, in turn, so sewed as to 
give no indication of joining, and to impart to the front 
of the robe a uniform and unbroken appearance. The 
beauty and sumptuousness of a robe thus made can 
readily be imagined, even by those not keenly alive to the 
attraction of furs. But not content, the furriers added 
ornamentation as unique as it was admirable in effect. 
They inserted in the robe the skin of the fore paw and 
shoulder of the sable, which, when sewed down on the 
uniform fur, formed, owing to the difference in their lie 
and texture, an ornament like the “eye” seen in a pea- 
cock’s tail, The robe thus presented the appearance of 
an enormous sable skin ornamented with peacock’s eyes 
in sable damask; a creation which, it is safe to say, cast 
in the shade any personal luxury devised by the purveyors 
te Solomon, 

No doubt the Chinese furriers chose the sable not alone 
because of its color and richness, but because of the uni- 
formity of fur; though a second robe, rivaling in effect 
the first, was made of skins of the red fox, of the differ- 
ing shades of red amber, with eyes formed of the bright 
black foot of the animal. In the fur of the sable both 
long hairs and the under fur are exactly uniform in size 
and texture, so that the skin has the appearance of even- 
ness imparted by manufacture as well as the usual quali- 
ties of a raw fur. Naturally this superiority augments 
its value, the demand for the choicer Russian sables being 
so great that a bunch of ten of them, unfinished, easily 
commands $2,500. The fur of the sea otter, an animal 
now nearly extinct, has much of the same qualities as the 
sable, is, if anything, more beautiful, and owing to its 
rarity, brings a much higher price. Another fur, now 
scarcer even than the sea otter, is that of the Antartic 
seal, the most lustrous and thickest of all the seal fur. 

As London is the center of the fur trade of Europe 
and America, it should be possible through the records of 
the great January and March sales of Sir Charles Lamp- 
son and the Hudson’s Bay Company, to secure fairly ac- 
curate knowledge of the rate at which the rarer furs are 
decreasing. Through these sales are distributed the major 
part of the vast annual catch of furs on the Western 
continent, Siberia and Australia. How large this catch 
is may be judged from the statement that, a few years 
ago, in four days’ sales, lasting six hours each day, more 
than three million fur skins were disposed of. While 
apparently the rise in price of the better class of furs al 
these sales in recent years has been due in part to the 
demands of fashion, yet in the main it may be attributed 
tc diminished supply, caused by the extermination of the 
animals bearing them. According to the Spectator’s esti- 
mate, based on the evidence of these sales, the seal, sea 
otter, silver and blue fox and beaver are the fur-bearing 
animals earliest destined to extinction. 

That this loss can be replaced is, of course, impossible, 
though the opening of China to outer trade would give to 
Europe and America a stock of the rarer furs which 
might last for some time. Failing this, the prospect is 
that, in the apparent impossibility of producing a substi- 
tute for fine furs, or breeding the animals bearing them in 
numbers sufficient to keep up supply, mankind will have 
to fall back upon the lighter and poorer furs, and the 
hair and wool producing animals. Lamb skin, in the 
hands of skillful furriers, can be made almost as beautiful 
as the choicer furs; hare skin can be so manufactured 
as to resemble sealskin, and of a good many of the 
smaller fur-bearing animals we are insured a fairly per- 
manent supply. Prices will increase, doubtless, but as 
concentrated property that will only augment the charm 
of furs, which, as a gratification at once of the admira- 
tion for ornament and the love of luxury, will no more 
die out than the liking for flowers and sunsets. No doubt 
time will modify a good many of our ideas, but it will not 
change the desire of men to see things beautiful in them- 
selves and especially to see their wives and daughters 
made attractive by the additional grace which rich cos- 
tume imparts. H. M. Rostnson. 


The American Dipper and Trout. 


Morcantown, W. Va.—Editor Forest and Stream: S. 
E. Loud, of the Centennial Fish Hatchery, of Wyo- 
ming, says that the bird known as the American Dip- 
per, a description and illustration of which is given in 
Bulletin No. 55, “The Birds of Wyoming,” by Profes- 
sor W. C. Knight, of the University of Wyoming, is 
one that is very destructive to young trout, trout fry 
or the eggs of trout; having seen one of these birds 
eat a half dozen small trout at one meal, diving under 
the water in the fish ponds and staying until it secures 
its prey. 

the ‘bird is about the size of a robin, is a dark blue 
slate color, has a short tail and small wings. It is 
found along the mountains and small streams. He 
urges sportsmen to kill it on sight. 


Emerson Canney, 


Sporting Reminiscences. 


_ NEw York, Jan. 27.—Editor Forest and Stream: There 
1S One superiority which no one will dispute with you: 
that is the superiority of age. And although that pre- 
eminence is not one of unalloyed advantage, it has the 
quality of enabling its possessor to remember more 
and further back than those who were born after him. 
Youth, after all, is a sort of disreputable appurtenance 
which every one gets over as fast as he can and is sure 
in the end to dispose of. 

Look at the condition of the unhappy young men 
of the present day, who try to call themselves sports- 
men. Sport! Clay pigeons. For the mawkish modern 
sentiment of combined newspaper nonsense and pro- 
tection of animal hypocrisy: will not even allow them 
the feeble sport of killing live pigeons with a gun and 
demands that they shall wring their necks mercifully 
without giving them even a chance for their lives. 
There is a certain exercise of skill, and that exercise 
of skill is precisely the pleasure of shooting which the 
silly people who have never enjoyed it attribute to love 
of slaughter and common brutality, and in so {far there 
is sport in both these occupations, but the feeblest 
sort of sport it is. I remember when it was a common 
thing for me to go out in the glorious brown autumn 
when the air was becoming crisp and the leaves had 
turned to brown, and driving up Third avenue half way 
to the Harlem River, hitch my horse to the fence 
alongside the road, which was then a country dirt 
road, and going into the adjoining fields, kill a fair 
day’s bag, say fifteen quail, two or three rabbits and 
a woodcock or two. And then I would get back into 
my buggy, and be home to a home dinner and good 
company at the usual hour. 

There was good woodcock and English snipe shoot- 
ing in Central Park long after it was laid out, and Mr. 
Alfred W. Craven, for years park commissioner and 
a devoted sportsman, used to invite me frequently to 
shoot with him along its water courses and muddy 
branches before it got into its modern elegance and 
development. Then, again, we would drive out to Ja- 
maica, and shoot on the meadows or kill rail, as many 
as forty in a day, on One Mile Creek, just beyond the 
village. 

In Jersey was most glorious shooting almost at our 
doors. The Big and Little Pieces, the Troy Meadows 
and a dozen other spots which I knew well then, but 
of which the very names have escaped my memory 
now, gave us the grandest shooting without exception 
in the world at snipe and woodcock, the kings of game 
birds. On one August day four of us bagged sixty 
woodcock that had come out into the flooded open 
meadow, and on another occasion, during two weeks, 
four of us averaged seventy-five a day in the big 
swamps of Jersey, a little further away. The farmers, 
too, were glad to see us, and often went with us and 
allowed us to shoot on the first day of July a few 
days before the law was up, as they then legally had 
the right to do. Further back still, when I was a very 
little boy, I used to see men fishing on the bridge 
from the Battery to Castle Garden, good fishermen, 
too, with the finest of reels, rods and tackle, and catch- 
ing striped bass and weakfish in abundance of more 
than fair size. 

And what a grand lot of sportsmen they were, that 
old guard, who never killed a bird unfairly and who 
trained their dogs, till there was hardly a more beauti- 
ful sight than to see a couple of them on a point, and 
perhaps one or two more backing. Frank Forester, 
William Henry Herbert, not-a first-rate shot and a 
disagreeable man with his rude English manners, but 
a splendid writer, who has never had an equal in 
sporting matters. General Dix, who used to shoot bay 
snipe in his old days with Colonel Post at a special 
hole in the pond in the meadow east of Quogue, which 
they had purchased for the purpose and where they 
built a cover which enabled them to read when the 
birds were not flying. And Colonel Post himself, of 
whom the old darkey guide who accompanied them 
used to say, “The Colonel am a werry destructive man, 
a werry destructive man in a flock of snipe.” Judge 
John K. Hackett, the most perfect shot, whether with 
gun or pistol, who lived in my time. Haywood Gib- 
bons, who lived at Madison, where the famous racer 
Fashion was bred by his father, and who may be liv- 
ing still, for he went South during the Rebellion and 
I have not seen him since. Peter Vredenburgh, of 
Eatontown, N. J., with whom I have killed a half 
bushel basket of fall woodcock in a few days’ shooting, 
and who was himself killed while fighting tor his coun- 
try in the Civil War. Charlie Banks, a splendid shot 
and good fellow who is still with us; Charles E. White- 
head, another like him; George Penniman, the man 
who discovered Currituck by rowing on an exploring 
expedition the entire length of the sounds of the North 
Carolina coast till he reached that paradise of duck 
shooters, where he has killed in a single day and to 
his own gun, a hundred and fifty of the best ducks that 
fly. Judge Gildersleeve, a young man to be in this 
category perhaps, who partly won his way to the 
bench through his preeminence with the rifle. William 
C. Barret, who, if he did get into financial trouble in 
his later days, was “a good fellow” all through, and 
cast the fly beautifully. My intimate old friend, Charles 
Carow, the father of the lady of the White House, who 
cast the fly simply to perfection, and with whom I 
have fished many and many a day on the waters of old 
Long Island and elsewhere as well. Charles: Hutchin- 
son, Mayor of Utica, a capital fly-fisherman. Cassius 
Darling, who accompanied me on many a trip into 
the forests of Canada to kill the glorious salmon. 
Judge Beebe, of Beebe, Dean & Donohue, the well- 
known lawyers, who, for a bet once dragged a light 
wagon from Vails, near Smithtown, to the railway 
station, five miles distant. Barret and he were there 
fishing, and when they were going home the wagon 
was brought out and left before the door, while there 
was some delay in hitching up the horse. Barret was 
uneasy, and said they would be late, when Beebe re- 
sponded, a could drag that wagon myself there in 

e for the train. 
rT bet you $50 you could not,” retorted Barret. 
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“Done,” replied Judge Beebe, and without more 
ado he hitched himself in the shafts and off he started. 
Barret took another wagon and followed. 
the bet, getting to the station just as the train was 
in sight 

And with that story I will stop, not that I need to 
stop, for the list was a long one and the times we had 
were good. 

One dinner, perhaps, I shall tell about, however. A 
lady living at Madison, mother of one of the gentle- 
men whose name I have mentioned, ironically re- 
marked one evening when we were making great prepa- 
rations for the morrow’s expedition, that she would 
have cooked all the woodcock we would shoot and 
give us all the champagne we could drink besides. We 
returned next evening with forty-two birds, and to 
this day I can see the lady’s face when we produced 
them. She did not quite cook them all, and the din- 
ner was a little late, but we had all that even a young 
man with a hunter’s appetite could enjoy, and the 
champagne was frappéed to perfection. 

In conclusion let me say, in the words of another 
good sportsman, General Davies, “Remember no man 
ever caught a trout in a dirty place.” 

Rosert B. RoosEveEtt. 





Blatural History. 
AQ 
Yellowstone Park Game. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Four more buffalo cows have been added to the 
herd in the Park, purchased from Howard Eaton. They 
are from the Allard herd. They are quite contented 
with their companions from the same herd. Hay is 
fed to them every day, but they go out in the pasture 
to pick up a little range grass. There is a number 
of mule deer and a few white tail deer in the same in- 
closure. J] took a ride the 8th down Gardiner River, 
and on to MacMinn’s Bench (a shoulder of Mt. Everts). 
From the time we left Ft. Yellowstone until we re- 
turned we (Major Pitcher and I) were not out of sight 
of game for a moment. In fact, deer were in sight 
when we mounted our horses. We saw on the Bench 
back from the cliffs at Eagle Nest, about 150 antelope 
(1 counted that number). There were in one band over 
200 elk, and lower down, on Turkey Pen No. 1, we saw 
a band of 32 mountain sheep. Elk, antelope and mule 
deer were all around the place, where the sheep were, 
and scattered all over the side of the mountain toward 
the town of Gardiner. Elk, antelope and deer were 
on top as far as we could see. With field glasses we 
could see heads and backs of animals, their bodies hid 
by the turn of the hill. Across Gardiner River (to 
the west), at the springs above Ice Lake, there was 
one band of 118 elk. At Ice Lake I could see elk lying 
down along the shore, elk in the quaking asp groves, 
elk feeding and one drinking at an open place in the 
ice on the lake. Elk and deer were lying down and 
feeding on the ridges above the lake (to the north). 
Game was in sight in every direction. We could see 
bands of antelope on the flats close to the town of 
Gardiner. Returning, we saw 19 mule deer in what is 
known as the Company Garden (soldiers’ garden). 
While we were looking at them others came down the 
hill and joined them, first three, then two, then three; 
then others were coming from the aspen groves and 
willow patches. It was now almost sunset; we did not 
stop longer, but started home. Across Gardiner River 
(we were now on the west side) were three very large 
bull elk close to the river, several others were up the 
river on the lower slopes of Mt. Everts. Mule deer 
were all along the road home, and at no time were we 
out of sight of some of the larger game. 

Monday evening, or, rather, an hour before sun- 
down, Howard Eaton and Major Pitcher started for 
a walk and to call on Buffalo Jones and to see the 
buffalo. They had their cameras. I was too lazy to 
go along, but not too lazy to stand on the veranda 
and watch them photographing a bunch of deer in 
front of the quarters. The deer paid very little atten- 
tion to them or any one else. Three wood teams were 
on the road to the northwest; along the walks were 
several people, one lady with a baby carriage and a 
soldier The deer, nine of them, were 
surrounded on all sides by people. They were feeding 
on upland hay Major Pitcher had placed there for 
them. At first they used to pay very little attention to 
the hay, now they come to it every afternoon, and at 
most any time of the night some of them can be seen 
out there. 

I had been curious to see the effect of the firing of 
the sundown or evening gun on them. So when I 
heard the bugle sound I watched them. Two soldiers 
came from guard house to the flag staff, two others 
went to the gun, the deer were between the two parties. 
The sentry and others of the guard were in front of 
the house. The two men at the flag staff were less 
than roo feet away. The bugle sounded, the gun was 
fired and the flag commenced to lower at the report 
of the gun; the deer raised their heads, but did not 
stop eating. They paid more attention to the men 
with the flag. After all the men returned to the guard 
house, parties of ladies and officers were still in front 
of the quarters calling to each other and making re- 
marks about the deer. 

Sometimes one or two will pretend to be wild. One 
the other evening grabbed a mouthful of hay, and the 
loose hay hanging down to below its breast streamed 
back as it bounded away with the peculiar jumps and 
then trot. I called to it, “Oh, you wild fat rascal, 
come back with that hay.” Another deer started up, 
bounded off about 100 feet, turned, bounded back past 
the other deer, trotted around a bit as though it was 
warming itself by a little exercise. The one with the 
bunch of hay in its mouth stood eating it 200 feet 
away; suddenly it whirled and went bounding toward 
the others, moving its head with a backward and for- 
ward movement at every jump. I called it “putting 
on style.” I talk “baby talk” to them, as our friend 


scout hor seback. 


Beebe won . 


Col. Pickett calls it. Call them “villins,” fat rascals 
and wild things, and tell them they will starve to 
death if they don’t keep away from that hay; but they 
pay no ‘attention to my talk until I cry like a young 
deer or a coyote, then their heads are up, for a whilé 
they are all attention, their cars out like small wings, 
but soon with a toss of their heads they are eating 
again, saying “it’s nobody but that old, foolish Billy 
Hofer trying to make us think he can frighten us.” 
They all seem to know that no one wants to hurt them, 

Back of the commissioner’s house is a favorite place 
for about 20 deer; these may be seen most any time. 
Along the road toward Golden Gate may be seen from 
20 to 50 deer any time; these are most all bucks. One 
has a peculiar growth from each horn, a branch for- 
ward toward its nose, making it look a little bit like 
a caribou. I call him the caribou deer. Several shots 
have been taken at him with a camera. I hope some 
of the shots were true and that we will have his picture 
Monday evening. We were out that way, and the doc- 
tor shot both deer and elk with his faithful 4x5. One 
fine buck was about 50 feet from the road; a wood 
team had just passed; we stopped to let the doctor have 
a shot. I called, but the deer would pay no attention 
to us until I gave him the coyote cry, then he looked 
up for a second, long enough for a shot, but went to 
pawing snow and eating; his actions seemed to say, 
“I wonder what’s the matter with that crowd? Won- 
der if they think I’m going to pay any attention to 
them!” Indifference would be a good name for his pic- 
ture. 

Howard Eaton, of Medora, went out on McMinn’s 
Bench with Major Pitcher, Lieut. Cullen and Scout 
McBride. Howard says he saw and counted 600 elk, 
400 antelope, 30 mountain sheep, and did not try to 
count the mule deer, but saw many, over 100. Mr. 
Eaton counted these animals not estimated. All this 
game was within less than three miles of the town of 
Gardiner, Montana, and at that only those animals 
on the east side of Gardiner River and in the Park. 
There are people who doubt these statements and who 
even say, “I don’t believe it.” They make me think 
of the gentleman whom I met at the Grand Cafon 
Hotel along toward ’89. I was telling a friend of mine 
about the buffalo in the Park. This gentleman “chipped 
in” and said “he did not believe there was any buffalo 
in the Park.” I looked at him a moment, and then 
said I was not worth much, but would put my outfit 
up against $500 that I would show him buffalo within 
less than ten miles of the lower Geyser Basin. But he 
would not go out, said he could not ride horseback. 
I wonder if he expected to see all the game in the Park 
along the wagon roads? Why! of all the game to be 
seen here now; around Gardiner, Ft. Yellowstone and 
other parts of the Park, animals by the hundreds and 
thousands, hardly one can be seen by the time the 
tourist season opens. People who make the tour of 
the Park along the usual traveled routes see very little 
of the game range of the country, while in the timber 
they can see but a few feet each side of the road, and 
usually see only one side at that. Even in the open 
country they see very little of it, and while there is 
game to be seen in the open country in summer, it is 
not usually where wagons travel. How very little of a 
country one does see closely enough to distinguish 
an animal if it were in sight, very few people realize, 
and yet they talk of seeing a greater part of the Park 
when they have traveled some of its wagon roads, and 
say there is no game in it because they did not see it. 
Once I was taking a party through before the days of 
wagon roads; we had seen considerable game, and were 
traveling along the shore of Yellowstone Lake. One 
of the gentlemen of the party said he did not believe 
there were any trout in the lake because he could not 
see them. A gale was blowing at the time; the lake 
was rough and the season was late October. I told 
him I would try to catch some trout that night, but 
it commenced to snow and snowed all night and all 
next day. I did not attempt to take trout and he did 
not see any. I told him I could not help what he be- 
lieved, but the trout were there just the same. So it 
is with the game. I don’t care much what people be- 
lieve or disbelieve. The game is here just the same. 
I would like to have some of my friends come out here 
and see it, not that I think they doubt my word, but 
because it is such a glorious sight—four and five thou- 
sand elk and other animals, to say nothing of ducks 
and other water fowl. I have been from Florida to 
Alaska, from the Atlantic to the Pacific; I have been 
on the plains in the buffalo days when they could be 
seen by the thousands; I have seen antelope by the 
thousands and other animals in great number, but never 
was where I could see so many different animals and 
in such number at one time and all so tame, as can 
now be seen in the Yellowstone National Park. As 
I write I can see from the window eight does and one 
large buck mule deer feeding on the hay in front of 
the quarters. This in the bright sunshine at 3:10 P. M. 

Jan. 12 Howard Eaton went with a party from the 
post to Specimen Divide. Between Ft. Yellowstone 
and Yancey’s he counted 749 elk, 21 mule deer and 1 
coyote along the trail. Just before reaching Yancey’s 
they ran into a large band of elk. It was getting late, 
and as the elk were in timber as well as the open coun- 
try, they could not get a careful count, but made out 
the band to consist of not less than 400. On the 13th, 
from Yancey’s to half-way to Soda Butte, they counted 
1,120 elk, 2 mule deer, 1 white tail, 5 coyotes; this along 
the road; 800 elk were estimated in small bands on hills 
in sight, but too far to count. Now this trip was made 
in fine weather; the elk were back from the road on 
the higher feeding grounds. By leaving the road they 
could haye seen a great many more or had the snow 
been deeper. Howard is satisfied there are a few elk 
left. 

The wild mallard ducks are getting tame, too; they 
feed in large flocks on refuse close to Ft. Yellowstone, 
and can be seen ‘in the road picking up oats scattered 
from the loads freighted from the railroad. There duck 
are the only ones that can be called tame; several 
other kinds aré wild yet, and they will fly when teams 
pass closely. 

C. J. Jones got a fine lion in his trap the other day, 


making two killed this winter, to date. This is not 
killing them fast enough. 

A party of eastern people have at last seen some of 
the game. They came up here Monday, the roth, and 
returned next day to Livingston; they were en route 
to the Pacific coast. They were well satisfied with 
what they saw during their short visit. 

* We are very much disappointed because Mr. Grin- 
nell did not come out. All the Boone and Crockett 
Club should visit the Park once in winter. H. 





Animal Tracks and Trailing. 


I REMEMBER as if-it were but yesterday, the first trip 
that I took into the real wilderness. It was in the 
overflow lands of eastern Arkansas, a region of cane- 
brakes, cypress sloughs, tupelo brakes and vast stretches 
of flat-woods in which sassafras grew four feet thick 
and persimmons rose slim and straight as masts to a 
height of ninety feet or more. It was indeed a new 
country to me, a Northern man by birth and breeding. 
and everything puzzled me. I remember how surprised 
I was to find that fish poles, on their native soil, have 
leaves. And I remember, when we first saw a cypress 
swamp, with the great “knees” protruding, how one of 
my companions from the North exclaimed: “Well. 
some fellow must have had a dickens of a lot to do 
to come here and sharpen all those stumps!” But 
the tracks of animals puzzled me most of all. The 
guide would say, “Here went a doe, here a big buck 
followed her, here he jumped over this log.” and so 
on; and he always wound up with a “Can’t you see?” 
No, I could not see. My eyes were sharp enough over 
the rifle sights, but they could see nothing to show 
what animals had passed, or what they were doing at 
the time. It took me a week to distinguish with confi- 
dence a deer’s track from that left by a razor-back 
hog. 

I thought at that time that if some competent person 
should publish accurate illustrations of the feet and 
tracks of our principal wild animals, together with oth- 
ers, showing how they differed from tracks left by 
cattle, hogs, and dogs, it would go far toward initiating 
a novice into the mysteries of tracks and trailing. And 
it would. 

That such a thing is practicable has recently been 
proven in Germany. In the latter part of 1901 there 
was published by J. Neumann, in the little town of 
Neudamm, in Prussia, a book that does for European 
sportsmen what I wish somebody would do for Ameri- 
cans. It is entitled “Fahrten und Spurenkunde,” which, 
freely translated, means The Art of Tracking and 
Trailing. The text is by Eugene Teuwsen and the 
illustrations by Carl Schulze. There are 163 capital 
wood cuts, mostly fife-size, showing with more than 
photographic exactness the tracks left by European 
game. The drawings are from nature, and are so 
faithful that, by their aid and a little study of the text, 
a small boy should be able to tell, on moist earth or 
snow, what animal had made a given track, and at 
what pace it was traveling. The descriptive matter 
and illustrations fill 132 octavo pages. The book re- 
tails at 6 marks ($1.50). 

As an example of the author’s method in teaching 
the art of trailing, we may cite his treatment of the 
red deer’s tracks. He first gives descriptions and life- 
size drawings of the under side of the hind feet of the 
mature male red deer, fallow deer, wild boar and roe- 
buck. As the drawings stand side by side, on opposite 
pages, one can take in at a glance the essential differ- 
ences between the feet of these four beasts. Following 
are illustrations showing the slight difference between 
the track of an old and feeble red deer and that of a 
sturdy buck fallow deer; also the resemblance in size 
between the foot prints of a red deer fawn in July and 
that of a doe fallow deer. Drawings are also given 
showing the marked difference between the feet of red 
deer stags and hinds. The author then discusses the 
length and breadth of tracks of stags, hinds and fawns; 
their length and width of pace; the extent to which they 
“toe-out” in walking; the impression of the dewclaws; 
the “balling” of tracks in snow or mud; the over- 
reaching of the hind foot in walking; the signs left on 
moist leaves, etc.; the marks made by the antlers on 
bushes and trees; the indications of different paces in 
walking, running and jumping; and many other nice 
points in reading a deer’s movements. The chapter 
concludes with a dissertation on the droppings of deer 
of different ages and at different seasons. The various 
sub-headings are accompanied by 30 illustrations, con- 
scientiously drawn from nature by an artist thoroughly 
familiar with his subject. 

In like manner, though at less length, the book de- 
scribes and illustrates the tracks of the moose, fallow 
deer, roebuck, chamois, wild boar, hare, rabbit, squir- 
rel, bear, wolf, dog (for comparison), fox, wildcat, 
badger, otter, woods and stone martins, polecat, vari- 
ous weasels, and, among fowls, those of the caper- 
caillie, black-cock, hazel grouse, moor-hen, quail, pheas- 
ant, curlew, bustard, crane, stork, heron, swan, wild 
goose, wild duck and rook. 

The text is hard to read, owing to the multitude of 
words unfamiliar to an average reader: for the German 
language of sport is so technical as to require a glos- 
sary of its own. 

This book shows us what can be accomplished by 
type, and especially by well-executed drawings, toward 
preparing a novice for the practical study of this most 
difficult branch of wildcraft. A book alone cannot 
make a good trailer of anyone, but it can teach him 
what to look for, and can save him many a blunder. 
It shortens the curriculum. This is all that the best 
of manuals can do—but it is a great deal. 

Cannot some one give us a similar book on the 
tracks of American game animals? It would be inter- 
esting, not to hunters only, but to everyone who loves 
outdoor life. Horace Kepuarr. 
Sr. Lovis 
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Is “Protective Coloring” a Myth? 


New York, Jan. 27.—Editor Forest and Stream: Most 
naturalists, I take it, will agree with the comments 
made i nyour issue of Jan. 31 by Mr. Francis Moonan 
on Mr. Paul Fountain’s views on protective coloration, 
or, to speak more fully, with regard to the adaptation 
of form and color for purposes of concealment. 

Moonan, however, does not call attention to the fact 
that Mr. Fountain distinctly contradicts himself on a 
number of occasions. Speaking of the ant bears and 
sloth he states pp. 124-5 that they “look, even when 
you are close to them, so much like a bundle of the 
dried herbage that they often escape the eye of the 
hunter, and would be sure to do that of the novice.” 

Further on, speaking of the ant bear and its habit 
of turning its large, bushy tail up over its back, he 
says that it does this “in such a manner that when 
the animal is squatting on the ground it is completely 
hid under it, and looks like a tuft of dead grass.” 

Still further along, he says of the two-toed and three- 
toed sloths that they “so much resemble a bunch of 
dead dried-up twigs in the trees that they are not 
easily discovered except by experienced eyes.” 

All this, of course, agrees very ill with his earlier 
statement that coloration is no protection whatever to 
the human eye; and that the practiced hunter is never 
deceived by it unless as the result of his own careless- 
ness. NATURALIST. 


Potato Bugs and Quail. 


Mirorp, Conn., Jan. 26.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
In Prof. Attwater’s published investigations regarding 
the usefulness of our bird fauna to the husbandman, 
he states that he found 101 potato bugs in the body 
(stomach) of a single quail. This raised the question 
in my mind as to the possibility of quail being pois- 
oned by the paris green solution that is universally 
used in New England and elsewhere, to clear our 
potato fields of these beetles. The fact that we have 
had more quail in the season just past than ever be- 
fore and almost no potato bugs during the summer, 
and consequently very little “paris greening,’ may or 
may not be a case of cause and effect. : 

Has this theory ever been advanced, and is the 
petato bug a favorite with the quail—a bonne bouche? 

Dr. Morton GRINNELL. 

[This suggestion has been made before, but we know 
of no observations to show that quail are ever at- 
fected by the poison which is used against the beetles. ] 


The Wild Pigeon. 


A CORRESPONDENT sends us a press clipping dated 
Denison, Tex., Jan. 23, and relating that “Dr. A. T. 
Canova and Mr. Marklin passed through here to-day 
en route to Chicago. ‘They have spent the past two 
years in the district of Valladolid, Yucatan. Dr. Can- 
ova thinks he has cleared up the mystery surrounding 
the disappearance of the wild pigeons from the United 
States. He saw thousands in Yucatan, and within the 
past year they have appeared_in portions of Mexico. 
The doctor predicts that they will again appear in the 
United States as numerous as ever.” 

But the pigeons Dr. Canova found in Yucatan are 
not the wild pigeons of this country, and consequently 
their existence does not clear up the mystery of the 
disappearance of our species. 


Game Bag and Gun. 


a 


Proprietors of shooting resorts will find it profitable to advertise: 
them in Forgst axp Stream. 

















A Boy and Some Crows. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

A correspondent in a late number of Forest AND 
Stream think’ that the crows should have some men- 
tion in its pages, and so do I. The crows were the 
first birds I ever shot, though I would not kill one of 
them now, nor let them be killed if I could prevent it. 

When a small boy in Pennsylvania I spent most of 
my summers on a farm of my uncle’s that was part 
of it in two counties; it was right on the line, his 
house being in Allegheny County and his barn in 
Butler County. This country, though it was only a 
few miles out from Allegheny City, was a backwoods 
then in 1845, the houses being often several miles apart. 
My uncle’s house stood half a mile from the main 
road, and a lane led up to it; one side of the lane had 
heavy timber on it all the way up, while a large corn 
field occupied the opposite side. 

A colony of crows, there must have been nearly, if 
not all, of a hundred of them, had their roost out in 
this timber, and every morning soon after sunrise they 
would fly down to the cornfield and stay in it nearly 
all day. 

Farmers thought then, as most of them still think, 
that the crows only damaged them and were of no 
benefit to them. I was too young then to think, but 
when hunting these crows I almost always found them 
on the ground between the rows of corn; they were 
after insects, not corn, then, though they did attack 
the corn once in a while. The ears were only just 
forming then. Later they might do more damage. 
My uncle had scarecrows all through the fields, but 
they did not scare many crows; I do not believe we 
have a bird that can see any further through a lad- 
der than a crow can, or can put this and that together 
more quickly than he can. I had one of these crows: 
for a pet for a year and learned something about them; 
these crows had no doubt found all about these scare- 
crows long since. 

Some of these scarecrows were long poles planted 
in the ground with a clap board, a rude oak shingle, 
hung to the top of the pole by a rope. In theory this 
board was supposed to swing with the wind and scare 
a crow clear out of the country. In practice it did 
nothing of the kind. My uncle had several old suits 
of clothes stuffed with straw and planted on poles; I 
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shot a crow that was perclied on a hat on one of these 
bogus men;. it had not scared that crow. , 

One of my cousins had made me a bow of stout 
hickory and a number of arrows; some of them he 
had tipped with sharp horseshoe nails to kill birds 
with, he said; I killed the crows with them. 

I began to practice first'on a tree and kept at it 
until I could hit the tree 30 feet away, then began on 
my aunt’s chickens; and now my uncle called my atten- 
tion to the crows, telling me that he would pay me 
one cent each for every crow I killed and brought to 
the barn, where he could count them. I don’t suppose 
he expected me to kill many of them, but before I had 
part of these crows killed and the rest driven off for 
good I had him nearly bankrupt. 

A cent then looked almost as large to a farmer as a 
dollar does now. The old copper cent that we had 
then was as large as a half dollar is, and these farmers 
made most of their payments in trade; if they could 
get money enough to pay their taxes they were satis- 
fied. I began on the crows while they were seated on 
the top rail of the fence before they went to work in 
the field each morning. They seemed to be holding a 
kind of meeting here; they may have been calling the 
roll; they made noise enough, anyhow. At first they 
paid no attention to me; I have since thought that 
they may have taken me to be a little girl. I looked 
like one, I thought; I was dressed much like one, we 
had no knee pants for boys then, and the most of 
us could not get long trousers before we were six 
years old; I was that age now, but still had the skirt 
on, it would now be called a kilt suit, a short heavy 
skirt and a jacket. I began by crawling along close 
to the fence, then when near enough to a crow I would 
send an arrow into him. These arrows of mine would 
not kill them very often, but the crow would drop, 
then J caught and finished him. I got six in all the 
first day, and was paid for them in silver, a Mexican 
“fip’’; they were current then, four of them making 
25 cents. 

Part of these I got off the fence, the rest I got by 
following them through the corn and sneaking up on 
them; but after a day or two I could get no more 
off that fence; they had me marked now, and as soon 
as I would show myself a crow would call out caw— 
“there he comes,” | reckon; then they would get out 
of that. Next I lay in the weeds behind the fence and 
got a few; then they quit calling the roll here on the 
fence and went straight from the timber to the field. 
[ kept after them every day except Sunday for just 
‘two weeks; and finally, on going out to meet them one 
morning, not a crow came; they had emigrated, and 
they did not return that summer. 

There was one thing I got while hunting them that 
‘pleased me, I had always wanted to get out of this 
petticoat, as I called it. I got out of it now, my aunt 
made me a pair of trousers so that I could get through 
ithe corn easier; I never had to wear the skirt again. 

I have forgotten exactly how many crows | got in 
all, I think about 30 though. A few days before they 
left me for good, I shot one, and on going to pick him 
up he got up and bit me, I had only stunned him. I 
kept him alive, and taking him home, my cousin 
‘clipped one of his wings to prevent him from flying, 
then I got a flour barrel, and laying it on its side put 
him in it and fed him all the corn he could eat, he 
seemed to be contented here. He had the run of the 
yard, and was not here a week before he was in the 
house and all over it; there was not a hole or corner 
that he could not get into. There was nothing that 
crow could carry off that he did not try to steal; I have 
known him to have my aunt’s scissors, her thimbles, 
sewing thread and half a dozen teaspoons, all in his 
barrel at one time; I found my cousin’s finger rings, 
all her hair pins and a pair of ribbon garters, ali in 
his barrel one day; she had not missed them yet. I 
once saw him try to carry off a large brass candle 
stick. Any thing that was bright was what he seemed 
to want. I took him with me to town when I went 
home and kept him there all winter, then brought him 
out to the farm again the next summer. 

These crows that I had hunted last summer or oth- 
ers—I think they were my old friends though, they 
seemed to know me—were here again; I got after 
them again, but did not have to go after them often; 
they left, and took my crow with them. I had let his 
wing feathers grow; I did not think he would leave 
me now, but he did. 

Late that fall he came back alone and stayed in the 
barn all winter; he would let them feed him, but never 
would let himself be caught now. I think had I been 
there I could have caught him. He left in the spring 
and never came back. My cousin had another pet for 
me this year, a young raccoon, that he found one cold 
morning in April half frozen on the barn floor. He 
brought him to the house and thawed him out, then 
kept him for me. I had him for two years, and while 
I had him I was the only one he would let handle him 
without biting them, I could carry him around in my 
arms, he never offered to hurt me. I forgot to leave 
him water one night and he slipped his collar and left. 

While I had the crow there was a lady living across 
the street from me who had a parrot that her brother, 
who was a sailor, had sent her, and I think that her 
brother, if it was he who had taught the parrot Eng- 
lish, must have been a mate and a profane one, too. 
This parrot seemed to have mastered about all the 
-cuss words in our language, but he knew nothing else. 

I tried to teach him some of our boys’ slang, as “go 
choke yourself’ and “soak your head,” but I would 
get in return, “Go to Hades you lubber.” 

I found out that the parrot hated the sight of my 
ecrow. That suited me. I would carry the crow over 
to the parrot’s cage, then hold him here, while the 
‘parrot ran the whole string of cussing, all he knew. 

He had a string of oaths that he would repeat, and as 
soon as he had got to the end he would begin at 
the beginning again; he never got his remarks mixed; 
he would always address me. and the crow as d—d 
lubbers, that is why I think a mate had taught him. 
The lady would stand his conversation for a while, then 
run.the crow and me off with her broom. 

CaBiA BLANCO. 
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California Jottings. 


San FRANCISCO, Jan. 20.—The California Game and 
Fish Commission has won its case against John F. 
Corriea, the commission merchant, who has been a 
persistent violator of the game laws himself‘ and the 
instigator and beneficiary of countless violations of the 
law on the part of others. _ Police Judge Mogan ren- 
dered his long delayed decision, found Corriea guilty 
and imposed a fine of $40. Corriea has signified his 
intention of appealing. The case was a most important 
one by reason-of the principle involved, and also be- 
cause the otfender was not a mere market-hunter, but 
a man of substance, employing numerous agents and 
hunters, not alone in this State, but throughout the 
Pacific coast. In view of the magnitude of his trans- 
actions, the fine imposed appears insignificant, but 
the commissioners are content. Their aim has been 
for months to secure the conviction of some prominent 
commission merchant under what is known as “the 
possession clause” of the act, and this they have now 
accomplished. The clause in question reads as fol- 
lows: “Every person who, during any one calendar 
day takes, kills, or destroys, or has in his possession 
more than twenty-five quail, partridge, snipe, curlew, 
or ibis, or more than fiity doves, or more than fifty 
ducks, or more than twenty rail, is guilty of a misde- 
meanor.” Mr. Corriea was caught with just twenty- 
six quail in his possession, which had been shipped 
to him by the deputy game warden at Oroville, and 
he is the first commission merchant to be convicted 
under this particular section of the Act. It will be 
readily seen that if the higher court sustain the con- 
struction which has been placed upon the Act by the 
police court and the commission enforces the law in 
the future as rigorously as it has done in the past, 
the sale of game in California will practically cease, 
for to carry on the business with a stock of an odd 
dozen or two of assorted game birds would never pay. 


A Record Wildcat, 


The largest wildcat that has been killed in the 
neighborhood of San Francisco for the last ten years, 
was secured by Dr. W. F. Jones, of San Rafael, while 
shooting quail on the Lucas Ranch, about three miles 
from that city. Like all the wildcats in the vicinity, 
this one was of the lynx species with tufted ears, 
whiskers and a ruff about the neck. He was extremely 
fat, and his pelt was in fine condition. He measured, 
unskinned, and without stretching either the truth or 
tl: cat, from the end of his nose to the tip of the bone 
of his tail, thirty-eight inches. I have read of them 
in the newspapers measuring five feet and upward, but 
this one was five inches longer than any wildcat out of 
fiity odd that I have seen. . 


Ducks and Quail, 


The season for ducks and quail closes on Feb. 1 in 
this State, and in some of the counties the quail sea- 
son closed on the 15th inst. Sportsmen are unani- 
mously agreed that valley quail this year have been 
scarcer than ever before in the history of the State, 
and the duck shooting has been nothing like as good as 
it was last year. Prevailing climatic conditions furnish 
a satisfactory explanation of the dearth of ducks. 
[here have been no high winds or severe storms this 
winter, and foggy days and a more or less unceasing 
drizzle are anything but favorable for the sport. As 
to the valley quail, each year it is becoming more evi- 
dent that something must be done to prevent the whole- 
suite trapping of these birds by Portuguese and Italian- 
Swiss ranchers, who own or lease nearly all the dairy 
and other agricultural properties within easy reach 
of San Francisco. ‘This year, while shooting quail, I 
have personally smashed 15 quail-traps on as many 
ranches; but as it is only the work of 10 minutes tu 
construct a new one out of an old fruit-box, it is ques- 
tionable whether any particular good is done by smash- 
ing them. What is needed is a liberal appropriation 
for the fish and game commission and a rigorous en- 
forcement of the law, and this last cannot be had with- 
out the appropriation. Unless this is done, within a 
few years, open quail shooting in the neighborhood 
of San Francisco will be a thing of the past. Limiting 
the bag to 25 birds, as under the present law, can ac- 
complish very little toward preservation, because it 
is impossible for even the most expert shot to bag 25 
birds in a day in this neighborhood. My best bag this 
season over unpreserved ground, was 14 birds, and 
the best bag of the best shot of my acquaintance over 
similar ground was 19 quail. Even in the preserves 
there were few days when anybody got the limit. As 
for ducks, I do not know to my own knowledge of a 
single instance when 50 birds were bagged in a day 
by any one sportsman, although I heard of three such 
cases, and upon investigation found that in no instance 
had the shooter reached the limit, although they had 
come close to it. The San Francisco commission mer- 
chants are responsible for the wholesale trapping of 
quail by ranchers, as almost all birds so trapped are 
shipped to the city and sold in direct violation of the 
law. Very few are sold locally. 


Game Commission Items, 


Deputy Game Warden L. N. Kercheval ran down to 
Bakersfield the other day and stepped into the Louvre 
for luncheon. He had heard that they were selling 
quail there, and although they did not appear upon 
the menu, the only game entry being “squabs,” he 
asked for quail, got quail, ate one of them, pocketed 
the other and paid the 50 cent check. “Who is running 
this restaurant?” he inquired of the cashier. “Mr. D. 
M. Sill is manager. You will find him right over there, 
sir.” Deputy Kercheval arrested Mr. Sill, who evinced 
no surprise, but prepared to accompany him. “Surely 
you knew it was against the law to sell quail?” queried 
Kercheval. ‘Certainly I did. I have-been in the hotel 
business thirty years and have to serve what my cus- 
tomers call for. I have been expecting to be arrested 
every day. I shall plead guilty and pay whatever fine 
the justice may assess me”; and Sill was as good as his 
word; paid the $25 fine, shook hands with Kercheval 
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and went back to his restaurant. L. Byer, a local mer- 
chant of Santa Margarita, who was acting as a ship- 
ping agent for San Francisco commission firms, was 
also fined $25 last week. The eight men who were ar- 
rested in the mountains of Tehama County, red-handed, 
and were charged with slaughtering deer out of season, 
were all acquitted by an intelligent jury of their peers 
after a two days’ trial at Red Bluff, Shasta County. 
Game protection does not appear to be popular in the 
northern counties. Marin. 


The Adirondack Deer. 


From the forthcoming report of the New York Forest, Fish and 
Game Commission. 

In response to a continued and growing demand for 
information about the larger animals of the Adirondack 
region, the Commission has followed its usual course in 
collecting various facts and statistics relating to the fauna 
of the woods. Great care has been exercised to have the 
facts and figures given represent accurately the condi- 
tions as they exist,,and it is believed that the camper, the 
sportsman, and even the resident of the Adirondack coun- 
ties will find something of interest and value in what fol- 
lows. The proof that the herds of deer are steadily in- 
creasing will of itself give much satisfaction, and ‘he 
success that has attended the effort to restore moose to 
the woods will undoubtedly prove gratifying to the many 
citizens interested in the movement. ‘The introduction 
ci elk is at best an experiment, but it has thus far proved 
tu be successful, and the people of the State are indebted 
to a public-spirited citizen for generous donations of 
these valuable animals. Many letters received by the 
Commission attest the pleasure which the vast army of 
visitors to the Adirondack region has experienced and 
is yet to experience from the introduction in this terri- 
tory of the animals mentioned. 


The Adirondack Deer. 


One of the very best evidences of the value of protec- 
tion is furnished by the marked increase in the number of 
deer secured by hunters in the Adirondack region an- 
nually. In spite of all predictions to the contrary, the 
herds of decr have steadily grown; and although the 
army of hunters is continually increasing, as shown by 
the heavy travel to the woods during the hunting season, 
the inroads made yearly have not appreciably diminished 
the number of these animals within the State’s forest 
domain. In response to the continued demand of those 
interested in this subject, the Commission has collected, 
with the aid of the American and National Express Com- 
panies, a record of the shipments made during the hunt- 
ing season of 1902. These figures, and those of the two 





preceding years, are as follows: 


Carcasses. Saddles. Heads. 
1,020 &9 95 
1,062 103 121 
1,354 113 193 





From the increase in the number of carcasses shipped 
it will be seen that, in round numbers, about thirty per 
cent. more deer were secured by hunters in the Adiron- 
dacks during the season of 1902 than during the previous 
year. By following the generally accepted rule, that four 
deer are killed in the woods for every one shipped out by 
rail,* the great increase in the returns secured by sports- 
men as a result of protecting these animals will readily 
be seen. 

The interesting statistics furnished by Supt. John L. 
Van Valkenburgh, of the American Express Company, 
and Supt. T. L. Smith, of the National Express Com- 
pany, who vouch for the accuracy of the figures given, 
are as follows: 


Season of 1902—Shipments of Deer from Points in the 
Adirondack Region. 


Mohawk and Malone Railroad. 











Railroad Station. Carcasses. Saddles. Heads. 
Beaver River 117 2 18 
Big Moose......... chebbees uawenhs sae 45 2 7 
PE. chtcbsnternsvennnscspndaceses 4 58 3 
EE poppevesvcosncscssnscopeesseses 16 4 a 
SE Ep behibnnn se anseneseenctsoubnncs 20 1 os 
EEE coin hoanndtheSenebaebousegnee> 14 os -_ 
DE <.cink oiuGosnbcaneeneséuhones 13 oe os 
SE -cccotebsheindsovhvebabaehvebns 24 5 1 
Dh CR i cepeeacecheobocseesssesesse 58 9 os 
PT .cph ibe bscnaniebnbe cbse ce e0ne0 1 o- > 
DER « sienna shsdvabedecsenencvenss 2 2 - 
Lake Clear Junction..........sessceccce 7 ee - 
DP IEERUEE ccvenncedsbennccesensovncecce 1 se 4 
EER Ee ee 3 -~ on 
BOO EBD WES. ccccvccccsnccsccncvcece 44 3 ss 
SE GED cdobinnenorecessosccesnceces 8 1 we 
BEDNUEE woscccevocecvescuscsesecececes 17 1 2 
DERE, a ecccssccececnercoscsccepeese 9 Ss os 
BIER cccccscsccccessoccccssecccess 2 19 
SUED EMD aroccvedscrcovecncecdoccces 3 - 
REGO  cvcucvcccencencccnssesesnnenecee 5 os 
er Pe ee 10 ne 
PEE THREES covcccencccqvescsnesenesonce ll 7 
DEEL. cipvbeacuehsevscensynceose se 31 3 7 
POON BAIED Lecvcusccdsccsvencesneness 9 os os 
PENNE. pone spetunesnsesacssneceevecnccse 17 ab 
Matmbow Lake .cccosccccsccccccccccccce os 2 
Maquette Lake ...cccccccsccscecccccccces 21 5 . 
PRB TLAED 6oc0ceccccccnncdsevcccesece 6 2 
PEED BOR assur vecoversconsiccsscecene 3 Sie 
Tupper Lake Junction.........-.s.++++- 64 6 6 
White Lake Cormers............0.0+0005 9 = 
Woods Lake occcccccccsccscccccccccccces 2 se 

cs dn gwnscapepnqnceedcvsvehosndee 618 46 74 

New York and Ottawa Railroad. 

PREM ccccocccscovscscsocccsevsocsoecd ‘ ig 
0 EE en 29 3 
BORER KOGMRET 66 cis ceeds cccnd cwosecs *2 as 
EEE pandvedecccenddcdecdsecsencaccces 8 1 
PERRIOED, occ cccccccnsococccnesnsnccvse 6 1 
Samta Clara ...cccccccccccccccveccscceses 14 2 
apes EOD asncancresenecsoecesapsebies 18 mes 
SER nn. ocgeadenstenhoeddusensesssee 3 s cad 
St. Regis Falls........cccscssccesscecess 2s . 4 
Tupper Lake .......cccccccsecscvesceses 2 : 8 

MODAL, cncwenccscvcccscneccsccocneceses 8&2 1 19 

Utica and Black River Railroad. 

Alder Creek ..........seeseeecesesseeers 8 os ee 
Benson Mines .. ° 42 2 2 
Boonville ....... ° 4 .6 ee 
Carthage .. . 2 a 4 
Castorland . 5 a ot 
Glenfield ° 27 1 2 
Harrisville 30 5 nt 
Jayville ......cceceeecevceccceccnernseecs 3 ee os 





* A large number of deer are taken out of the woods each season 
in wagons by farmers and sportsmen who live near the borders of 
the Great Forest of northern New York; and a large amount of 
venison is consumed in the hunting camps, lumber jobs, hotels, 
and by the “natives” or residents of the woods, 


pemvens Station. Carcases. Saddles. Heads. 





wville ..... ceveveccdecccesooocooceoccs 5 2 * 
Lyons Falls ...... vb 13 os ee 
- Natural Bridge ...... coe 5 oe . 
Newton Falls ........ ee 74 3 3 
Oswegatchie ........+.- eee 18 4 1 
EE MNO socdencesceeses oee 1 os oe 
Prvepect ...0000. edecvovesdescosevecopoces 40 1 oe 
POR ocnenn Sovovaveveseceenepeveseos met 18 10 
Rome, Watertown and Ogdensburg Railroad. 
RORUED (cc cvessscoscassevvasecebes coocce 2 os os 
GOMER ser cccceccccececccss osocccoesesees 8 oe 2 
SPR TA SOUND wosenssoctocebivnsekes ie a 2 
SEE ces ceneotsbngtchevd onencpbeenees 3 1 oe 
TWEED Sovenevecerbesisoteonsspuoees ee 5s 1 
REMI, wivvvsvoces cestbdeswoesansatedbe 1 oo - 
BORED coscnesevevonsess weeccesecccoese 36 1 oe 
SO vi cccbeccvnesoss peesanene opsses 50 2 6 
Fonda, Johnstown and Gloversville Railroad. 
DreetGhes ccc cocvscvcesvésvenensevesee e 2 o 
GUAGISUEER ccevscocenconcvesepepeseconce 7 oe oe 
FORRMOTR cccccccccevcescccevceces eevces 8 os os 
SPEED  Sudvewnsenecetss evovererescose 96 13 20 
CC ae eee eosccee ee 113 13 20 
Little Falls and Dolgeville Railroad. 
ERGRIVTED ccccccpevsecsnsavsencososeebacs 9 os 
New York Central and Hudson River Railroad. 
PBR  cecveccvesesceseveccosvocecocesces 4 2 . 
Ee TAGS covevecccctnenesceseves eccvce 1 . 
BURUL. cucéuonnvsoeessvenhopenssoeasess 6 2 
Rutland Railroad. 
ROUND «crvcndvconssnasusadeuieehyebad ee 3 ee 21 
WED: sadsponviseseoes saneneunsn B¥ees 4 oe 1 
Reisnsvscnsh vevebiebesbasbuatenee 7 22 
Delaware and Hudson Railroad. 
CARER 06s cesevedecssccntecenbeboneseess oe ‘ 2 
NOEENE ccc nsckecncenencedsennees . be ° 2 
DOUERES EAD wscveschonperesnedsnessceve 1 oe os 
PEED” i.bbc5vabekceneeneeneseens ~ 1 oe 3 
ENE HEOEED. scoccccnesestevesssuseosess ee 24 3 6 
EMG Ei cossasecocosesocsosssesovenne 1 oe 4 
A eee —_ 23 *~ os 
OOCUMMREENS cocnnccscccccsscoscs ececee 1 os os 
CIEE nodcnascdecesouensboenensoen - 104 238 2 
PEED wevcediocsrccosvocnsossovennesé 27 <~ 6 
EERE conectdnccspesesneebnonsnenenes eo os oe 1 
SME covcvcsasdsncsneseencesencboese ° 2 - ee 
Be SERED co voncccscccccnscesepes qoeeccee 4 oe es 
WOMGREE ncccccccecccccesocccenccovcesce 4 os 17 
CHOWR TURE coscccececescese coccccccecs 1 eo 1 
Dat, cn vsscsocenencntvcdoscnssoscuses 193 31 43 
Recapitulation. 
Mohawk and Malone Railroad ......... 618 46 74 
New York and Ottawa Railroad....... 82 1 19 
Utica and Black River Railroad........ 277 18 10 
Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg R. R.. 50 2 5 
Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville R.R. 113 13 20 
Little Falls and Dolgeville Railroad... 9 os os 
N. Y. Central & Hudson River R. R.. 5 2 te 
Rutland Railroad .........s.cscecscsees 7 ws 22 
Delaware and Hudson Railroad........ 193 31 43 
Total chigments..s.cccccvcccccccses - 1,354 113 193 


From the weight of the carcasses recorded in the ship- 
ping bills of the express companies, it will be readily seen 
that the Adirondack deer, when properly protected, will 
develop a size and weight fully equal to or surpassing 
that of the species in any other locality in North Amer- 
ica. The following are some of the shipments reported 


which seem worth noting: 
*Dressed Live 
Railroad Station. Consigned to. Weight. Weight. 
203 204 


Big Moose—C. P. Floyd, Remsen, N 













Eagle Bay—J. Larsehn, New York city...........+ 2 250 
Hinckley—J. L. Roberts, New York cit ‘ 281 
Lake Clear Jct.—J. Mulholland, Saranac Lake, N.Y. 206 257 
Benson Mines—C.Simmons, Ogdensburg, N. Y.... 200 250 
Benson Mines—H. Miller, Jr., Harrisville, N. Y... 202 252 
toonville—W. A. Brown, Utica, N. Y..........s00+ 22¢ 281 
Carthage—D. Mosher, Watertown, N. Y..........+. 200 250 
Castorland—Harry Waugh, Fulton, N. Y........... 209 261 
Glenfield—Geo. Bacon, Herkimer, N. Y........+++0+ 208 260 
Lowville—L. Freis, New York City........e.sssseees 2 250 
Lowville—A. G. Lewis, Buffalo, N. Y...........+++ 205 256 
Lyons Falls—H. L. Smallinger, St * ee 200 250 
Newton Falls—D. Gayne, Watertown, N. Y......... 208 260 
Prospect—Geo. Windheim, Utica, N. Y........+-++- 211 264 
Johnstown—J. Stewart, Albany, Sh epegoeeene 200 250 
Northville—J. Reeifer, New York city...........+++ 2 294 
Northville— C. C. Weimer, Albany, N. Y.......... 202 252 
Northville—-H. M. Bowler, Amsterdam, N. Y....... 210 262 
Northville—R. Christian, Amsterdam, N. Y.. «e- 210 262 
Northville—J. Osborne, Johnstown, N. Y.. 215 269 
Dolgeville—Ralph Graham, New York city 204 255 
Winthrop—F. F. Stevens, Ogdensburg, N. Y - 200 250 
Otter Lake—W. E. Champayn, Corning, N. Y..... 226 282 
Tupper Lake—A. W. Lasher, Canajoharie, N. Y... 250 313 
Port Henry—J. E. McGue, Rouse’s Point, N. Y... 204 255 
Stony Creek—G. A. Lawton, Hadley, N. Y......... 220 275 
North Creek—Mrs. Chas. Smith, Glens Falls, N. Y. 219 273 
Riverside—F. Pallarand, Saratoga, N. Y........++.+ 2 300 


40 
By adding one-fourth to the dressed weight, the live weight of 
the animal may be determined with reasonable accuracy. 


Under the appropriation of $5,000 made for the pur- 
pose of restoring moose to the Adirondacks, the Commis- 
sion will, by the time this report reaches the public, have 
procured and liberated in the forest a dozen of these ani- 
mals. It is expected that as many more will be secured 
in the near future. The restrictions on the shipment of 
moose from other States and from Canada have made 
it extremely difficult to procure these animals, and car- 
lcad lots are practically an impossibility. Stringent laws 
exist in Canada and elsewhere against the shipment of 
live moose at any season. Those which have been 
secured and placed in the Adirondacks have done well, 
and Protector J. Edward Ball, who has had charge of 
the work of liberating the animals, reports that they are 
now in excellent condition. The moose were set at lib- 
erty near Uncas Station and have yarded for the winter 
in two places—one just south of Raquette Lake and the 
other about three miles east of Big Moose Lake. The re- 
port of the protector says: “The moose are doing well, 
and there seems to be no reason why they should not in- 
crease in the Adirondacks. They have plenty of food, 
and will do well if let alone.” He further says: “The 
residents of the Adirondacks are taking great interest in 
the work of restocking the woods with moose, and, with 
the railroad employes, render all possible assistance in 
handling the animals.” One of the moose liberated last 
summer was shot by unknown campers in the vicinity of 
Eighth Lake, and the department is now investigating 
the matter. The work already done toward procuring 
moose, under the appropriation furnished, has greatly en- 
couraged all those interested in the effort to secure the 
return of this magnificent animal to the Adirondack 
region. 

n addition to the 22 elk placed in the Adirondack 
forest a year ago, which were the gift of Hon. William 


* As weighed and billed by the agent of the express company. 
C. Whitney, 40 others have been shi by him from his 


private preserve at Lenox, Mass. generous gift will 





be thoroughly appreciated by all lovers of the Adiron- 
dack forests, and entitles Mr. Whitney to the thanks of 
the people of the State. The elk were donated from Mr. 
Whitney’s October Mountain estate, and were shipped to 
Long Lake West. Five other elk were given during the 
year by the Binghamton Park Commission to Mr. Wil- 
liam Dart, of Dart’s Camp, near Big Moose Lake. They 
will be cared for during the winter by the Brown’s Tract 
Guide Association and liberated in the spring. Mr. 
Harry V. Radford, who is an enthusiastic supporter of 
the plan to restock the Adirondacks with elk and moose, 
recently paid a visit to the woods for the purpose of esti- 
mating the number of elk now there. His figures show 
that there are upwards of 80, which include those liber- 
ated and those born in the forest. Both the elk and the 
moose are greatly admired by visitors to the Adiron- 
dacks, of which there are thousands every summer, and 
it is believed that these animals will thrive and become an 
important feature of the northern wilderness. 

_ The same forces which united to secure the restock- 
ing of the woods with elk and moose are now interested 
in an effort to protect the Adirondack black bear. Re- 
ports from all sections of the forest indicate that this 
is a move in the right direction, and that, with suitable 
protection, the bear will soon multiply to such an extent 
as to become again an important factor in the game of 
the region. No estimate has been made of the number 
of these animals in the Adirondacks, but there is no 
doubt that unless proper protection is given, the black 


sg in danger of becoming extinct in northern New 
or 








Experience as a Teacher. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

During fifty-five years of shooting my experience 
has been varied, much of it pleasant and some bitter. 
Up to five years ago I was never injured with a gun 
nor injured anybody. At that time several of us were 
hunting rabbits in the woods, and one of the party 
exclaimed, “There goes a rabbit.” I looked quickly, 
and saw a rabbit scooting for all it was worth right 
past me, 15 feet distant. At the same instant he fired, 
and I received a number of the No. 7 shot deep in my 
thigh. He stood but 4 or 5 rods from me. If any of 
my readers have ever felt the sensation which I ex- 
perienced, I have no need to describe it to them, as 
they will ever remember it. It seems that a portion 
of the charge struck the side of a tree and glanced 
off the slippery surface under the bark and came 
straight for me, when the shot found both easy and 
warm lodgment. 

The shot cause me no inconvenience whatever, and 
I will carry them to my grave none the worse for 
them, but I do not care to repeat the experience, and I 
suggest that we had all better be just a little more care- 
ful, perhaps, when we are shooting among the trees. 

Some three months ago a friend and I were shooting 
quail in Connecticut. We were in adjacent fields some 
60 or 70 rods apart, with a stone fence between us. 
He fired at a bird and dropped it, and at the same time 
I felt a stinging sensation in my left eye. It was 
found that a piece of a No. 9 shot had passed through 
the eyelid and lodged on the white of the eye. A stray 
shot must have struck the wall and deflected. Eight 
weeks of torture caused me to visit the Williamsburgh 
Hospital, where Drs. Butler and Cameron made a 
thorough examination of the suffering member, and 
advised its removal, especially if I wished to retain the 
other (my shooting eye) in good condition. Well, I 
did, of course, and the following day I climbed -upon 
the operating table (the same one, by the way, where 
a darling daughter had laid three months before, and 
is now hearty and well), and performed the operation, 
which was a splendid success. They have given me 
another eye, which (although it cannot see) would 
astonish you—it is so perfect and life like. Glass eyes 
usualy stare, because the removal has been clumsily 
done. If any of my brother sportsmen ever have the 
misfortune which came to me, let them write me and 
I will direct them to the best doctors in the country, 
and they will thank me as long as they live. Four weeks 
since I parted with that dear old eye which had done 
me good service for sixty-seven years, and now I am 
about ready to shoulder my little Baker hammerless 
again and make acquaintance with the ducks, as of 
old. A Happy New Year to editor and _ brother 
sportsmen, one and all. Uncie Dan. 
Oaient Point, N.Y. 





Call Ducks. 


Maptson, N. J., Jan. 25.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I belong to one of the best clubs on the Virginia 
beach, the Princess Anne, and we use live decoys, 
geese, ducks and swan. Our ducks are bred as near 
mallard and black as possible, but some member of a 
nearby club recently sent down a stand of what he said 
were call ducks. 

Will you kindly give me your opinion as to their 
worth as decoys for mallard, black, sprigs, widgeon, 
etc. Also, where I could procure some eggs to hatch 
under hens or ducks? I have suitable water—a good 
pond covering nearly two acres—in which I have had 
some English swans for three years. If these call ducks 
are not the “proper caper” for decoys, can you rec- 
ommend any other variety suitable for our use in Vir- 
ginia? I write simply as a member of the club afore- 
said, with personal interest only. M. T. 

[Call ducks are a strain of small domestic ducks said 
to be imported from Holland, but no doubt common 
enough in this country. Often they are white, but 
usually resemble in color the mallard, from which they 
are no doubt descended. The name is given them on 
account of their noisiness, for they quack and gabble 
more than most ducks. We have seen them call to all 
sorts of birds flying by, and, of course, this practice 
is very useful to the gunner who is using them as de- 
coys. They would be useful as decoys for all the spe- 
cies mentioned. We do not know where these ducks 
or their eggs may be procured, and shall be glad if 
any of our readers can tell us.] 
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New Hampshire Fish and Game. 


In their report for the year ending Dec. 1, 1902, the 
New Hampshire Commissioners of Fish and Game 
Say: 

From reports received from all sections of the 
State, we think we can safely say the fishing and hunt- 
ing in New Hampshire has not been better in the last 
twenty years than in the past two seasons. 

The brook trout fishing has been especially fine. 
Partridge, woodcock and quail have been very plenty. 

It has not been uncommon for two hunters, in the 
last two seasons, to bring in a string of from ten 
to fifteen birds as the result of a day’s hunt. 

Ten years ago the snaring was common in many 
parts of New Hampshire; to-day we seldom hear of a 
snare being set, although this fall we had the pleasure 
of breaking up one of the worst gangs of snarers in 
New Hampshire. One of the gang is serving a jail 
sentence, and the others are under suspended jail sen- 
tences during good behavior. These parties were send- 
ing their game to New York, where they were getting 
as high as $1.25 each for partridge. 

It is a fact beyond question that the law prohibiting 
the sale of game is doing much to help your commis- 
sioners to enforce the laws. By stopping the sale of 
partridge, and the practice of snaring, by regulating 
the length of the open season, and with New Hamp- 
shire’s increasing area of sprout land and forest, this 
noblest of game birds (which has no peer in the coun- 
try) will be spared indefinitely. 

As a rule we are opposed to changing the fish and 
game laws, but we are of the opinion that it would be 
far better to have the open season commence Oct. I 
on all kinds of game, rather than on Sept. 15, as it does 
at the present time. On Sept. 15 many of the par- 
tridge are not full grown, and some of the bevies of 
quail no larger than sparrows. 

Last winter the snow came so early that the par- 
tridge were driven to budding in November and De- 
cember. They are then slaughtered by parties who 
drive round the wood-roads between sunset and dark, 
killing the birds from forest trees where they can do 
no possible harm. 

If a law could be passed to prevent this killing of 
partridge while budding (we would say make the open 
season October, November and December), we would 
then have full grown birds that are able to take care 
of themselves, and when secured, of some account. 

Three years ago we liberated fifty dozen quail. They 
were turned loose from the southern border, and as 
far north as Lake Winnipesaukee. It is impossible to 
reckon upon these birds living through some of our 
severe winters, but’ the last two winters have been 
remarkably favorable, and during the last fall excellent 
quail shooting has been had in many parts of New 
Hampshire. 

We believe that for the amount of money expended 
in purchasing quail, no better results have been ob- 
tained from the same sum of money. We would ad- 
vise that a sum be appropriated annually to stock 
our covers with quail. 

The woodcock is virtually protected only from the 
time when it reaches us in the spring until Sept. 15. 
Our hunters commence killing them then, and con- 
tinue until they start on their migration south. They 
are killed all the way on their flight south, and after 
they arrive there, all through the winter in many of 
the southern States. With the existing state of af- 
fairs, it is a question how long we will have this noble 
game bird with us. ; 

We think no one can question that your commis- 
sioners are doing all in their power to enforce the fish 
and game laws of New Hampshire. We should have 
fish and game detectives—three at least—who should 
be paid a living salary, to work with your commis- 
sioners. 

Massachusetts is paying to-day more for the support 
of her fish and game wardens than New Hampshire is 
expending for its commission and all work of its com- 
mission. 

We receive many favors and kind words from the 
press all over the State—from the Manchester Union 
especially. We take the liberty to copy from its edi- 
torial columns of Oct. 13, 1902, the following: 


THE GAME LAWS. 


The Fish and Game Commissioners are doing what they can 
for the enforcement of the game laws, and should receive the 
support and assistance of. all good citizens. It is impracticable 
to frame any set of laws that will suit every one in all particulars. 
It ig probable, however, that the present laws for the protection 
of game come as near meeting the approval of the majority of the 
citizens of the State as is possible. At all events, they are laws, 
and should be enforced. It is obvious to every one who thinks 
at all, that unless New Hampshire people are willing to witness 
the utter extinction of many species once abundant, there must 
be protection, and the laws designed for such protection must be 
rigidly enforced. Effective firearms were never so cheap as now, 
and the extension of electric roads has made it easy for any one 
to take a considerable journey into the country and return the 
same day. Of course, one citizen has the same right as another, 
but it is obvious that without rigidly enforced laws there would 
soon be no game, and what is worse, there would be a great 
diminution of insect-eating birds, for many men and boys, when 
out with guns, feel little or no_compunction at trying their skill 
on any living tise they see. It is necessary, therefore, if game 
and even song and insect-eating birds are to be preserved, that 
there should first be an intelligent public sentiment for their 
preservation, and next, that every law-abiding citizen should 
assist the Fish and Game Commissioners and their representa- 
tives in every possible way. It is not a pleasant duty to make 
complaints, but it is a duty nevertheless. 


By the advice of the present Governor and council, 
we have been able to perfect the station at Cole- 
brook, so that to-day we think we can safely say that 
this station has not a superior in New England as a 
State hatchery. 

From this station we shall largely supply the State 
with fingerling and yearling brook trout. Two mil- 
lion eggs can be handled at this station. With a station 
similar to this located at Laconia, or somewhere in that 
section, where we can grow our lake trout and salmon 
to fingerlings or yearlings before they are planted, we 
can stock our lakes with far better success than we 
are having at the present time. 

Although the lake trout fishing is excellent, and the 
salmon fishing is itiproving, especially in Lake Winni- 
piseogee, yet we question if your commission will ever 
be able to stock these waters sufficiently well to allow 


parties the privilege they have at the present time of 
killing these-fish for the market. As a commission we 
are thoroughly opposed to the sale of lake trout, brook 
trout, and salmon. Never. in the history of New 
Hampshire have so many summer homes been built 
near our lakes and ponds as in the last two years, and 
many of the owners are attracted here by the fishing 
in the waters near where they build. For this reason, 
if for no other, it is our duty to do all we can to keep 
these waters well stocked. At the present time most of 
our ponds are stocked with bass and pickerel. As we 
do not propagate these fish, the only way to keep up 
the supply is by regulating the open season. The bass 
and pickerel are able to care for themselves, and will 
increase if given a fair chance, but where a pond is 
covered with lines, as is done in ice-fishing for pick- 
erel, the pickerel have got to go, for if they are all 
caught in the winter, they are not there to be caught 
in the summer. We think all ice-fishing should be 
stopped, except on the large lakes. 

The deer in New Hampshire are rapidly increasing, 
so much so that it is frequently suggested to us that 
an open season be made all over the State, allowing 
one huck deer to a person. We often have complaints 
of damage done by deer. We have investigated fre- 
quently, and have as yet been unable to find where any 
serious damage has been done. But if the State ex- 
pects to protect her deer, she should pay for damage 
done by them. With the abandoned farms all over 
New Hampshire, and its rapidly increasing area of 
sprout land, southern New Hampshire would be an 
ideal deer country if it were not for the worthless dogs 
(with just enough hound in their make-up to make 
them sheep and deer dogs) which are allowed to run 
at large all through the close season, eating the eggs 
of all game birds, running down and killing the young 
of all kinds of our four-footed game, from the deer 
down to the rabbit. Many farmers in our State find 
it impossible to keep sheep to-day, owing to these 
worthless dogs. There should be some way to suppress 
this nuisance. . 
_ During the last two years we have lost by resigna- 
tion and death two members of our board of commis- 
sioners. Mr. F. L. Hughes resigned on account 
of the increase of his business. He was a first-class 
commissioner, and is honored and respected by all 
who know him. 

In the death of Judge Shurtleff, New Hampshire lost 
one of the best fish and game commissioners that ever 
served her. With his knowledge of law (in fact, many 
ot our most important fish and game laws on our sta- 
tute books to-day were framed by him) and his ex- 
tended knowledge of the forests and streams of our 
State, especially of northern New Hampshire, and with 
his vast acquaintance in every part of the State, he 
was an ideal man for a commissioner of fish and game. 
He was not only thoroughly acquainted with the differ- 
ent varieties of fish which our waters contain, but knew 
every animal and bird that inhabits our forests. He 
was an expert with the rifle and the shotgun, and we 
have yet to see his superior with the rod. He was 
a lovable, whole-souled man. 

NATHANIEL WENTWORTH, 
CuHaARLEs B. CLarKE, 
MERRILL SHURTLEFF, 

Fish and Game Commissioners. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


The Quail Question in Texas, 


SAN ANTONIO, Tex., Jan. 24.—It has long been the 
custom in the North, and, indeed the South, also, to 
believe that after all the rest of the world was ex- 
hausted, there would still be Texas. For years the 
mem of the Lone Star State, accustomed to a world 
of vast spaces and vast resources, have regarded it as 
certain that Texas would always furnish abundance 
for all, whether in lines of agriculture, industry or 
sport. It has so long been the custom to see millions 
of acres unoccupied, millions of cattle almost unowned, 
millions of birds apparently coming from sources in- 
exhaustible, that it has hardly occurred to the average 
man that there might perhaps be a limit even to the 
vast natural wealth of Texas. The old doctrine of this 
immense territory of the Southwest was that there 
was enough for all. If a thousand cattle died on the 
range it mattered little, and caused no concern. There 
were more cattle. Land was too cheap to be worth 
the holding. Men bought it at five cents an acre. 
There was enough for all. Northern shooters came 
down here and butchered the Texan game birds. It 
mattered little. There was enough for all. 

Within the last few years the inevitable change has 
begun to manifest itself. Cattle are worth money in 
Texas now, and they are cared for. Horses bring fifty 
or sixty dollars, where formerly they could be had for 
three or four dollars each. Land is steadily going up 
all over the State. Population is pouring in, recog- 
nizing the value of this enormous and little understood 
kingdom of the far Southwest. With these changes 
come those of personal interest to sportsmen. One 
now hears that ducks are not so abundant on the 
coast. He is asked to wait till the birds begin to go 
northward, or to come a little earlier in the fall next 
time, as the birds go southward. There are special 
days for shooting at the local marshes, excuses, expla- 
nations, reasons why the shooting is not just as good 
as it formerly was. One is told that the quail mi- 
grated, that the food is not quite right this season, 
etc. Indeed, most wonderful of all, one hears talk 
among these big hearted Texan shooters that, whereas, 
in the past they have thought there was enough for all 
manner of Northern shooters, now it may be better 
to be not quite so free with sweeping invitations and 
sweeping practices upon the part of those invited and 
arrived. There are murmurs that this is to be a good 
year for trapshooting in Texas, because the field shoot- 
ing is going to be so poor. In short, there are at 
hand, one must admit with sorrow, the unmistakable 
signs that this grand empire of Texas, almost the last 
of the open and free realm of America, is at the door 
of change, that she is preparing to repeat the history 








of all the American West. Texas is learning to-day 
that there was not, after all, enough for all. 

And now comes a very interesting juncture of af- 
fairs, wherein the sportsman is not the prime mover, 
yet wherein he is much interested and may be much 
affected in spite of himself. The germ and the gist 
of it all is a certain little modern insect pest known 
as the boll weevil, which seriously jeopardizes the wel- 
fare of the cotton planters pretty much all over the 
State. We have the potato beetle and the chinch bug 
in the North, and the boll weevil in the South. Also, 
in both sections, we have the great North American 
member of the Legislature. 

Hitherto in Texas the legislator has been of about 
average density and dullness in matters of game laws, 
not caring much for the game birds, and not believing 
that the supply could ever be exhausted. The game 
laws of Texas are not well made and not well en- 
forced, this being part of the old fallacy of enough 
for all, so dear to have, so hard to relinquish in the 
American mind. But this very ignorance on the part 
of Texas legislators in game laws and in natural his- 
tory—an ignorance fully shared by their brethren in the 
North—presents to-day a strange phenomenon which 
may amount to protection even more sweeping than 
sportsmen would care to see enforced. In brief, the 
Legislature of Texas, assured that the quail is a bird, 
and that birds eat boll weevils, is fairly upon the point 
of passing a law prohibiting the shooting of quail for 
a term of ten years. And in the opinion of many well- 
posted men of this State, they will just about pass it, 
too. Exit then the Northern market shooter, the 
Northern real sportsman and the Northern pseudo 
sportsman, not to mention the local sportsmen of 
Texas. Enter the day of trapshooting at targets, of 
useless field dogs, of a great many other things allied 
thereto. 

It does not seem to have occurred to the minds of 
the legislators of Texas that perhaps the quail does 
not eat very many, if indeed, any boll weevils. Per- 
haps the truth is that they do not. If you open the 
crop of a quail, as we have done lately, even in fields 
where they are burning the cotton stalks to destroy 
the weevil, you will not find anything distinguishable 
except the small black seeds of weeds upon which they 
feed. The quail will eat grain as large as corn, and 
wheat it dearly loves. It is a grain-feeder by all 
means, though occasionally it eats insects. It will 
make its living in Texas, even in case of a general 
prevalence of the boll weevils, in precisely that way 
which seems easiest to it. Hence, in all likelihood, it 
will continue to eat grains and seeds for the most part, 
even though the weevil disports itself most alluringly. 
This is the wrong time of year to test the weevil-eat- 
ing quality of the quail, but no one seems to have 
tested it at any season of the year. Hence the sports- 
men may perhaps have a snap judgment taken upon 
them by their Legislature. 

There is no use becoming unduly concerned over 
this matter before it is matter of fact, and not of sup- 
position, but just supposing this law should be passed, 
what would be the result? Naturally, at first a great 
deal of violation of the law, combined with a great deal 
of outery regarding it, possibly followed later by re- 
peal of the law. Incidentally, however, there would 
come also the first of that agitation which must fore- 
run any American recognition of the value of the wild 
game. We may come to believe in Texas, after a while, 
that the quail is a good thing to have; that it ought not 
to be exterminated, that there are not quail enough for 
all. That will be the beginning of the foundation of an 
intelligent game code in Texas, and an intelligent en- 
forcing of the laws. It will, in short, be education. 

Now, if education shall come in Texas, even largely, 
sweepingly, wastefully, after the vast Texas fashion, 
shall we indeed feel constrained to sit down and weep 
over this freak of the Legislature in regard to the quail 
and the cotton weevil? For one, though I love this 
State more each time I see it, I should, for one, be 
willing to put up my gun and not shoot at all for the 
term of years which might be designated, provided that 
thereby a great many others might be taught what I 
think I have, from he nature of an almost life-long em- 
ployment, learned to know, namely that in America 
there is no longer enough for all. It is humiliating, it 
is distasteful, but it is true. One can have small 
patience with men not big enough to see that it is 
true. 


Habits of Texas Quail. 


As to Bob White in Texas, he is still in evidence, 
albeit in lessening numbers. The other day, in the 
neighborhood of a ranch located some miles down the 
lovely valley of the San Antonio River, a little party 
of us put up several bevies in the course of a morning 
walk across country, with no canine company except 
a young and unbroken dog. Our party was made up of 
Col. O. C. Guessaz, of this city, Mr. R. O. Heikes, of 
the U. M. C. missionary forces, Mr. R. N. Stites, of 
Chicago, and myself. The four guns, with no appre- 
ciable effort, picked up a couple of dozen quail, not to 
mention nine brace of fat doves in the period of a 
couple of hours or so. Then we went home again. It 
was a very lovely day, the air soft and warm, and I 
fancy nobody felt very murderous. The bevies were all 
full and the birds well-grown and more than able to 
take care of themselves. We all thought we distin- 
guished a distinct change in the habits of the quail 
in this part of the world. The Texas birds were al- 
ways gréater runners than the Northern Bob Whites, 
but this time they seemed almost more like blue quail 
than Bob Whites. The first bevy we put up ran across 
a forty-acre cotton ficld at a rate which fairly kept 
us on the -trot, and which quite prevented any dog 
work at all. We kept on following after. seeing them 
all the time ahead, and hoping they would scatter and 
lie. They did drop out, one at a time, as they crossed 
the .field, until at last, when we reached thick grass 
at the farther edge, we put up only half a dozen, 
though there were fully four times that number which 
started across the field. 

Cunning enough is Bob White, wherever you put 
him. 
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In the North he takes to the trees, where you cannot 
see him, and the dog cannot smell him. Here in 
Texas the trees are short and bare, so he has not that 
refuge. Much persecuted, he learns a new wrinkle, 
and instead of lying in grass tufts for the dog to find 
him, he takes to his heels over the hard ground, which 
carries the scent but illy at best, and so puzzles both 
dog and man over his sudden and mysterious disap- 
pearance. It takes a specialized dog to handle Bob 
White here. As to the bird itself, it is not exactly like 
our Northern bird, not so heavy and plump, nor so red 
and russet in color. The shade of the general body 
color is ashy or gray, to match this gray soil. The 
constant running makes the bird thinner and much 
tougher to eat than the Northern bird. The flight is 
much the same, though not so strong here as in the 
North, the bird being an easier mark in the open here 
than in the woods or thickets of the North in the late 
autumn days. 


An Amiable Teoderfoot. 


I have mentioned one member of our party, Mr. 
Stites, of Chicago. That gentleman is a partner in 
Rector’s well-known restaurant, which methinks almost 
anyone in New York or Chicago is apt to know; and 
by this token Mr. Stites ought to know a good bird 
or the like on sight by this time. Perhaps he has dined 
too well, too often, and not so wisely as too much, 
for of late his doctor has told him that he must get 
out of dors or become a has-been. Partly on my own 
advice he stopped off here at San Antonio on his way 
to California, and we took him with us on our little 
ranch trip. In the opinion of all he proved a most 
amiable tenderfoot. He had never shot at a quail in 
his life, yet he began to stop them very nicely, to our 
joint delight, so that he did his part of the bag very 
easily. Then we took him over to the Mitchell’s Lake 
Club Reserve after ducks. It was a clear, bright, warm 
day, and it was certain there would be no flight unless 
we could stir up the birds, -so we had resort to boats. 
These craft, by reason of the shallow and weedy waters, 
are not built like warships, but are easily capsizable. 
When we came to round up in the evening I met Mr. 
Stites and observed that he appeared damp, but sup- 
posed that he had been perspiring. I told him that my 
boat had leaked so much that it had gotten half full of 
water, so that I was afraid to shoot out of it lest I 
should go overboard. 


“Why, are you afraid of that?” said he. “I ain’t, 
not a bit.” 
“Did you get in?” I asked him. “Twice.” was his 


reply, with a happy smile. “I don’t mind it. I like 


it!’ He had indeed upset his boat twice, and one time 
his gun was under water fifteen minutes before he could 
recover it. He pointed out with great pride that the 





gun and shells would “go off just as good as ever,” 
and, indeed, he seemed none the worse for his adven- 
ture. Happily, the water was not above shoulder depth. 

That night, by Stites did a turn at broil- 
ing quail for the gang, attired for the time, thanks to 
his late bath in the lake, in a long ulster, which came 
down about his heels. I don’t know what some of the 
swell patrons of Rector’s would have thought had they 
seen the urbane manager acting as cook at a Texas 
ranch house, but I am here to testify that his cookery 
was voted excellent. We named him Rosa then, and 
he had no trouble holding his job as chef. In fact, I 
never saw anybody get a job easier than he did that 
one. Nor did I ever see a cook eat much more freely 


of his own cooking 
me for six 5 
thing the matter with me at all!” 


“That doctor has been stringing 
years,” said Mr. Stites. “There ain’t any- 


Comfort in the Wilderness, 


I have a friend up North who runs a pine woods 
hotel for anglers, and it is his boast that he makes 
his patrons comfortable in the wilderness. He has 
his hotel provided with hot and cold water, nice hair 
mattresses and all that sort of thing, and it is his 
claim, perhaps well founded, that he has the best 
equipped wilderness hotel in the West. He asks me to 
come up and see him, but I have always told him I 
would rather go anywhere else in the whole wild world. 
[ can get hot and cold water and hair matresses at 


As to the 
the softenments of civi- 
n. I don’t think Big Adam Moore and I missed 
any hot water or hair matresses up in New Brunswick. 
Neither do I think we missed that sort of allurements 
at the ich in the Santone Valley the other day. When 
I start my own wilderness resort I am going to have 
1 tin washpan on top of a stump back of the cabin, 
and if that is not good enough washing facilities for 
any patron of the place, the quicker he can get out 
the healthier it is going to be for him. The dragging 
of city life, or would-be city life, into the real wilder- 
ness is one of the things which make me continually 
regret that there is a legal close season on some sorts 
of human beings. The old nigger man was right. Said 
he, “It ain’t fitten.” If I could run the world for a 
while it would be a most excellent good world. Still, 
I suppose there will always be an element who want 
hot and cold water and hair matresses and fresh beef 
in their “wilderness.” 


and have good society there, too. 
rnesss. it 


sno place ior 





Big Country. 


This is a glorious region, this Texas country. We 
traveled a day and a night west from New Orleans to 
get to old Santone, and to get to El Paso we would 
have to travel a day and a night more, all on Texas 
soil. It is hours’ run between towns, days’ run bttween 
cities. It is all big, open, free, magnificent, good for 
people who have been feeling that much has been de- 
pending upon their personal attention to the affairs of 
the world. The keyed-up nervousness of the North 
falls away like a garment here. To-morrow is good 
as to-day; indeed, better. We have been going down 
to the salt water for a sail now, for nearly a week. 
We are going to-morrow. Excellent institution, this 
to-morrow! This sunlight is full of to-morrow. 


Tame Deer. 
My friend, Col. Guessaz, has a tame deer, a young 


buck, which he caught last summer on his ranch, and 
the little creature is as good an example of absolute 
fearlessriess as one ever saw. It plays with the dogs 
and chickens, fraternizes with all human beings, and 
when it feels disposed walks into the house and prowls 
about quite as one of the family. Apples, bread, cake, 
sugar, or almost anything else seems to it proper food 
for the Cervide, and one day it stalked into the cup- 
board and ate a pie, full proof, if any were needed, of 
the universal beneficence of the peculiar American insti- 
tution, pie. 


Horse and Dog. 


We should not to-day be grieving so much were the 
brotherhood between all animals so distinct as that ex- 
isting at my friend’s household. A dog commonly loves 
a horse, and a horse a dog, but the Texas horse is 
different from all other horses. The other day, while 
we were unhooking the team down at the ranch, Col. 


Guessaz’ old pointer, Waif, another member of the - 


family, and loved very dearly, passed close by one of 
the horses, and the latter, with no reason in the world 
save that of malice, kicked her savagely, breaking two 
or three ribs and wellnigh killing her on the spot. 
That was four days ago, and even yet we are not sure 
that Waif will get over it, though she can now eat 
and drink and sleep lying down. It was pitiful to see 
her stand with drooping head all day and all night 
long, unable to lie down by reason of the broken ribs. 
Nature is especially kind to dogs, and heals their ills 
with great rapidity, so that we hope that, even in spite 
of her twelve years of age, Waif will live to point an- 
other quail or so before her race is run. 


Ducks, 


They say the duck season is not a good one, for that 
most of the flight goes on down to Mexico. This may 
be in part true, though no doubt there are a few birds 
to be found on the coast even yet. We are waiting 
word from Kemp’s place, at Rockport, and may stop 
there for a day or so, but the truth is no one seems to 
care for shooting ducks at this time of the year. The 
best time to see wildfowl in Texas is nearly the same 
time that we have our best shooting in the North, 
October or November. So far as the neighborhood of 
this city is concerned, the shooting will be better in 
February, when the northbound migration begins. I 
suppose it would be spring shooting then to shoot 
ducks here. I doubt if any of our little party will do 
any duck shooting. Quite a number of shooters left 
town to-day for Mitchell’s Lake, but we were too tired 
to go along. The birds are as tired as their pursuers 
these warm days, and will not fly unless chased up by 
numbers of shooters. 


The End Not Yet. 


The end is not yet in prohibitive legislation. Word 
comes to-day that the Legislature proposes to stop 
the shooting of all sorts and species of birds, tame pig- 
eons included, for a term of some years. There 1s 
report also that the great ammunition companies of the 
North are telegraphing local agents in Texas to have 
the bills killed at any cost. There is also rumor that 
the “any cost” side of it all has been carefully con- 
sidered by certain of the framers of some of these 
numerous bills at Austin. There is such a thing as a 
bill going a little way and then not being heard of 
again. In any case, the enire shooting population of 
the State, not to mention very many firms who sell 
large amounts of goods in the State, is very much 
exercised over the matter. 

E. Houca. 


126 Hartrrorp Buripins, Chicago. 


Game Parks and Other Things. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

We Americans used to think the common people of 
England were trampled down to the condition of slaves 
by the lordly landed aristocracy, but what are we 
Americans coming to in these days of selfish million- 
aires? 

“The public be d——d,” is apparently their motto, and 
they seem to delight in depriving others of everything 
in the way of recreation. The people of North Hemp- 
stead prove that they have too much self-respect and 
common sense to place themselves in the position of 
serfs for the paltry sum of $50,000, knowing that if the 
New York man could get control of the lake no man 
would dare to catch a fish, or sail a boat, or even take 
a bath in its waters. They are wise in holding it, for 
as the millionaires improve their suburban property 
their own will be increased in value greatly. 

From the rapid progress the millionaires are mak- 
ing in getting control of land, it will soon be difficult 
to step outside the public road without committing 
trespass. 

One of my friends has just. returned frem a visit 
to an Eastern man who has brought down the wrath 
of the whole community on his,.head by inclosing a 
deer park of several thousand acres. 

He has to be always on his guard, but some of his 
enemies say they are bound to “git him” some day. 
Now, rather than live such a life I'd go a thousand 
miles for my deer and elk. 

If men were not so selfish they would not be so 
liable to make enemies, but some of the trust clubs 
buy up from one to half a dozen lakes in the Adiron- 
dacks simply to control them and keep others out. 

Some of these men pretend to be Christians. They 
say their prayers and attend to all the surface matters 
of religion, but they trample on the Golden Rule and 
read the warning of their Lord and Master in this way 
—‘It is easier for a needle to go through the eye of 
a camel than for a rich man to enter the kingdom of 
Heaven.” Then, to insure their future safety, they 
try to pull the wool over the eyes of their Divine 
leader by giving a mere pittance now and then from 
their vast hoards of wealth to some church or college, 
while the poor are left to starve and freeze, and during 
all these terrible times of suffering not a single one 
of the crew of millionaires has lifted a finger to re- 
lieve it, The Hon. Abram S. Hewitt said. “There need 








be no suffering among the poor if the rich would do 
their duty, but they go on praying and let the Lord 
take care of the poor.” Dipyaus. 
Sr. AuGusting, Fla. 


Winter Hare Shooting in Germany. 


From the London Field. 

WHATEVER changes have come over the manners and 
customs of Germans, it still remains true that a Teuton 
is seen at his best out shooting. Sport is practiced on 
sporting lines in the Fatherland, despite the number of 
parvenu “shooters” who have entered the field within 
recent years, and for those who have leisure and in- 
clination to devote to it, there are opportunties in 
Germany for the use of the gun which can hardly be 
found with such comparative facility anywhere else 
in Europe. Red deer, fallow deer, raaene capercaillie, 
blackcock, pheasants, wild boar, partridges, wild duck, 
bustards, woodcock, snipe, wild geese, quail, hares and 
rabbits are plentiful, and almost every species of game 
here enumerated may be obtained within easy access 
of the capital of the empire, the greater number in its 
immediate vicinity; while there is also good chamois 
shooting in the Bavarian Mountains. 

The laws and customs of venery are perhaps most 
strictly observed in North Germany, i.e., Pomerania, 
East and West Prussia, and Silesia, where the land 
is chiefly in the hands of large landed proprietors, who 
are themselves good sportsmen, the knowledge and 
passion for the craft having been handed down to 
them from generation to generation. In Central and 
South Germany things are done on a laxer scale, as 
the shootings are almost all in the hands of tenants, 
who hold leases for periods of about six years—in 
Wurtemberg, indeed, for three years only. These ten- 
ants, in the ordinary run of things, attach more weight 
to obtaining good bags during the period of their ten- 
ancy than to the preservation of a good stock of game. 
Moreover, as the shootings are generally put up to 
public auction, it is open to persons of every class and 
rank to acquire them. Unfortunately, not only men of 
intelligence and taste and good manners who have 
acquired a fortune as manufacturers or in other 
branches of business thus get the command of the mar- 
ket, but tradesmen, such as butchers and confectioners 
and publicans, circus owners and innkeepers participate 
therein. To be the proprietor of a shoot has long 
since come to be accepted in Germany as the right of 
riches. The individual in question may know nothing 
about sport, and, indeed, have no love for it; but he 
has the opportunity thereby of inviting a number of 
guests and of entertaining them luxuriously. For this 
reason the price of conveniently situated shootings has 
considerably increased of late years. Such, at least, 
is the constant complaint of German sportsmen; but, 
like all generalization, it must be taken cum grano salis. 
There is a priori no reason why rich men as a class 
should not derive as keen pleasure from shooting game 
and should not be as good sportsmen as men of mod- 
erate means or as those who have to work hard for 
their living. It is well to give weight to this argu- 
ment, for it cannot be denied that in general, if wealth 
be directed to the preservation of game, sport must 
inevitably gain very considerably therefrom. Among 
wealthy manufacturers and merchants there are as 
good shots and sportsmen to be found as among those 
feudal families who claim to have by birth the sole 
privilege to kill game. Most certainly you can count 
on the fingers of one hand the number of real sports- 
men among the crowned heads and scions of ruling 
sovereign families in Germany. The late King Albert 
of Saxony was among the number, but Kaiser William 
is not what one would call a “lover of sport,” nor 
was his father, nor his grandfather before him. On 
the other hand, many of the highest nobility of Ger- 
many and of the large landowners are strict preservers 
of game, and are second to nane as sportsmen. The 
royalties have their big battues, and their parties for 
the most part consist of shooters only, clad in forester’s 
green. The Kaiser is an excellent shot, but he does 
not care for sport as such. He shoots hares with an 
18-bore gun specially made for him, and seldom misses. 
It has been noted that he never makes his hares turn 
a somersault like other good shots; they always fall 
flat on the ground. 

While the sovereign princes of Germany, with the 
aid of the gentlemen of their courts, are slaughtering 
the required annual number of big game—deer and wild 
boar—their subjects are occupied with hare driving. 
These drives take place for the most part in the months 
of October, November and December. Hare shooting 
opens in September and closes in January, but it is 
very rightly considered to be unsportsmanlike to hold 
a drive so early as September, and it is generally un- 
wise to shoot hare too long in January. In September 
the mother hare generally still carries milk, and the 
disposition to breed commences very early in the year, 
quite irrespective of the temperature out of doors. It 
is a thousand pities that the close time is not pushed 
on to Oct. 1. The close times for game vary accord- 
ing to the different States, and, funnily enough, some 
of them make a difference between forest hares and 
field hares. It thus happens that in the beginning of 
the season you can shoot a hare out in the stubble, 
but not in the adjoining forest. Red tape legislators 
never see what is as plain as a haystack to ordinary 
people! Of course, it constantly happens that a forest 
hare comes out on to the stubble or the meadow to 
feed when it is no longer close time for the field hare. 
What is one to do? Perhaps the sportsman has not 
seen him issue from the shade of the trees, and yet 
the quarry is a forest hare right enough, although 
en voyage. 

In Germany hares are generally shot in circular 
drives in November and December, and, provided there 
are none of your careless shots about, there need be 
no fear of danger. Unfortunately, these are not to be 
blotted out from the face of the earth, so that guns 
and beaters occasionally get a sprinkling of shot either 
direct in the legs or body or some grains in the face 
that have ricochetted from the ground. There are the 
circular drives in the open. and the so-called Stand- 
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Treiben in the forests. In the latter the guns assume 
a fixed position in or outside the forest, and the beaters 
drive toward them. In the former a big sort of circle 
is made by the guns and beaters taking up ground to 
the right and left in a circular direction from the start- 
ing point, and, when the circle is joined, advancing 
toward the center. When they have approached to 
within a certain distance from one another a horn is 
blown, whereupon the guns remain standing and the 
beaters advance. From this moment no hare may be 
shot within the circle. Where there are plenty of 
hares this circular driving is very amusing sport, either 
in November, when the weather is generally pretty 
open, or in December, when there ought to be snow 
on the ground and some degrees of frost in the air. 

In the dark December mornings shortly before 
Christmas, it is a treat to be a member of a party 
about to enjoy a day’s hare shooting. The proper way 
is for all the guns to arrive at the country house or 
the village inn the night before, so as to start out in 
the field not later than eight o’clock in the morning, 
but, of course, it often happens that people with town 
occupations cannot get away till the morning of the 
shoot, in which case they must leave by an early train 
for the rendezvous. Many Germans turn out in cos- 
tumes that are fearfully and wonderfully made, so 
that at the railway station they look in the early dawn 
more like brigands than sportsmen. 

The Magdeburg district is well stocked with hares, 
while in the march of Brandenburg, where the land is 
light and sandy, there are relatively fewer. Inthe Pala- 
tinate, on the banks of the Rhine, the shooting is let 
out on lease by the peasant holders, and very often 
the bag consists of from 600 to 1,000 hares in a day, 
and even more. I can record one of 1,600 with thirty 
guns. The peasant holder in the Palatinate and Hesse 
is a born sportsman, and a good man of business to 
boot, not like those skin-flint and slim chaps in Bran- 
denburg and other northern Prussian provinces. He 
clearly comprehends that the commune can get more 
rent for the shooting if there are plenty of hares, and 
he feels real pride when he hears that the sportsmen 
have had a good day over his lands. “We should be 
ashamed,” they say, “if we were no longer in a position 
to feed a few hares.” One must not forget, however, 
that these men are well-to-do yeomen, who would pass 
in the north as country gentlemen and lords of manors. 
In the neighborhood of the German capital—say, a 
distance of an hour or two by rail—there is plenty of 
fun to be had in good company out hare driving, and 
here, too, the greater part of the shooting is in the 
hands of the communes and let on lease. With some 
twenty guns and about eighty to a hundred beaters the 
bag may, perhaps, not exceed a couple of hundred 
head, but you often get an exciting cannonade at rabbits 
as a piéce de résistance. Shooting from a country 
house in Pomerania is entertaining, and if chance 
should lead one to West Prussia, where one gets 
among a Polish population, a foreigner may carry away 
with him recollections of sport and customs that he 
will not easily forget. Here is a specimen. Some six 
country wagons start off with the men and women 
beaters—it is not at all uncommon for women to join 
the gathering with big baskets strapped on their backs. 
Then follow the conveyances with the guns and a 
long, big wagon for the game. Some of them are 
drawn by four horses, and the coachmen are first-rate 
drivers. The forests are taken, and the bag consists 
of foxes, pheasants, woodcock and hares. Foxes are 
shot in Germany; it is only possible in very few dis- 
tricts to hunt them with hounds, and a Teuton sports- 
man is very proud if he can account for a fox, which 
is as good in his eyes as half a dozen hares in his bag. 
Among the women beaters will often be found very 
smart-looking girls, graceful as Polish women general- 
ly are, wearing stout wooden sabots and rough gray 
woolen stockings, but with pretty red kid gloves on 
their hands. The men are fond of sport, and in former 
times the foresters had a good deal of trouble with the 
laboring population, for no sooner had a young fel- 
low saved enough money for the purpose than he 
showed himself even more ready to purchase a gun for 
the nefarious practice of poaching than to furnish a 
house for a bride. 

In Germany it is hardly feasible to shoot hares, ex- 
cept by driving them. The country is open, as there 
are no hedges. In the early part of the season, that 
is to say, when one is out partridge shooting, it would 
be possible to kill as many hares almost as: one saw; 
but, as said above, it is too early to shoot hares then. 
In the winter time—in November and December—it is 
not easy to get at them behind a dog or by beating 
them up singly. The tendency is to have large parties 
of guns for the circular drives. No doubt a good old 
steady shot does not like this. He naturally prefers 
a small and select company of sportsmen upon whom 
he can rely; but, after all, no strict rule can be laid 
down. The number of guns must in any case be regu- 
lated by the nature, the size, and lay of the “shoot.” 
December is the real season for hare shooting in Ger- 
many. Those who are in the swim receive then more 
invitations for hare drives than an ordinary society 
dame obtains in the course of a London season. A 
friend of mine at the begining of this last December 
had to issue sixty invitations for his annual drive be- 
fore he could get together even eighteen guns, and 
this was over a very pleasant terrain, where we had 
good walking and a very fair bag. 

Some people insist that circular driving injures the 
stock of hares. This is one of those general statements 
that are not quite accurate. It depends upon circum- 
stances. Other kinds of driving can, for the same rea- 
sons, be deleterious to the stock. By careful observa- 
tion, it is possible to watch how the stock is and to 
omit the drive for one year. One often hears that the 
right remedy against the falling off of the stock is to 
shoot only the buck hares and to let the does alone. 
This sounds very well, but few who talk like this know 
the difference. A story is told of one of these wise- 
acres who was loudl giving advice of this kind. He 
shouted out, “buck,” “doe,” as the hares got up, and 
then shot them both to prove his theory. This done, 
he could not even tell the difference. 
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Circular driving ts dangerous if the guns are inex- 
perienced or ¢areless. One only has to collect the ac- 
counts of accidents among sportsmen in the course of 
a year to see how important it is to be strictly prudent 
as to the way to carry and handle a gun. German in- 
surance companies have taken note of this, and send 
round to every known sportsman an appeal to insure 
his life against accidents with the gun. One generally 
hears at the commencement of the day an appeal to 
the assembled company at a circular drive to be care- 
ful to observe certain well-known rules. Some people 
go so far as to inflict money fines for any breach of 
these rules. In such cases, a gun leaving his place 
without unloading has to pay §s.; if he fires into the 
circle after the horn has been blown he must pay Ios., 
etc. By the new German Civil Code the responsibility 
incurred both by a person wounding or killing a per- 
son out shooting and by his host is very great. In 
ordinary cases the man who inflicts the wound pays, 
but in the event of his being impecunious his host is 
responsible. 

A hare in Germany is one of the most useful of four- 
footed animals. Take his scut, which the Germans call 
Blume (flower). It is very much in demand in the 
country, especially among the beaters, who put it in 
their stockings, in order that their feet may be warmer. 
Here, as elsewhere, the skin is used by hatters. This 
year a hare skin fetches 6d., being specially high in 
price. A hare’s liver when fried is a great delicacy, and 
a dish called Hasenpfeffer, is made out of the lower 
ribs, the head, the runners (claws), the heart and lungs, 
while the entrails are given to the dog. Roast hare 
comes on to table larded, without its head and lying 
quite flat in the dish, and is served with cream sauce. 
The price of a hare about Christmas time was from 
3s. od. to 4s. Among the country people roast hare 
is the traditional New Year’s dish. Those who have 
done anything special for the preservation of the game 
generally get a present of a hare after a drive about 
the middle of the month, which is allowed to hang till 
New Year’s Day. 

Even in the case of a hare German sportsmen are 
very particular as to the terms they use. His eyes 
are called “optics or seers” (Seher); his ears, “spoons” 
(Léffel); his legs, “runners” (Laufe); his scut, “flower” 
(Blume); his hide, “Balg.” The nickname of a hare is 
“Lampe”; he is mixed up also with the ancient lore 
of the land. Cotton or linen, if dipped in the blood of 
a hare shot on the first Friday in March, is said to 
have healing powers, a tradition still believed in_ by 
many foresters. Be 


Taking Aim. 


THE communication of Mr. Wm. Wade, of Oakmont, 
Pa., published in Forest AND STREAM of January 17, con- 
tains a subject of more than passing interest. The in- 
quiry contained in it is far reaching. To reply properly, 
one needs to go thoroughly into an analysis of the shoot- 
ing art. All the essentials of it are involved in a reply to 
that query. : 

The matter of aiming a shotgun or rifle at a moving ob- 
ject is not analogous to the use of the bow and arrow 
at all, other than in a few remote general principles. The 
matter is peculiarly mystified by a reference to a boy 
throwing a stone without taking aim, or revolver shoot- 
ing from the pocket, or gun shooting from the hip, or in 
hitting balls thrown in the air. ; 

Let us dispose of these matters first before consider- 
ing the matter of taking aim. The boy attains skill in 
throwing a stone in the same manner that a writer attains 
skill in using a pen and ink—by practice. The hand 
acquires a certain subordinate intelligence of its own 
which in the medical or psychological world is called re- 
flex action. The same labored and awkward first attempts 
of the student in penmanship embarrass the first attempts 
of the student in the art of shooting. The right hand 
of most men, by constant practice, to which may be added 
the predisposition imposed by inheritance, is the master 
kand. Let any right-handed man attempt to throw a stone 
with his left hand, or to write a line, or in fact attempt 
anything with it which requires manual dexterity, and the 
result will be puerile and ridiculous in nine cases out of 
ten. In short, the left hand, holding and guiding the 
gun barrel, is the hand which has nearly all the responsi- 
bilities in assisting the eye in taking aim. From its utter 
inefficiency it cannot respond with any degree of accuracy 
ir the first attempts at shooting, hence the first attempts 
of the shooter are not devoted so much to the art of 
shooting as to the development of manual dexterity in a 
weak and awkward limb. The shooter in nearly all cases 
is unconscious of the real reason of his poor success. 

Shooting a revolver from the pocket is generally done 
at close quarters, and requires only an ordinary sense of 
direction, just as one standing close to a barn door could 
kick it to a certainty at every trial. 

Shooting from the hip is another misleading compari- 
son, for the reason that a very open gun is always used 
in game shooting, and the distances are in most instances 
very short. Shooting objects in the air is largely a repe- 
tition of the same shot over and over again to infinity. 
There is the same flight, the same speed, etc., so that it 
in time becomes almost a muscular act. 

There are so many abstruse problems involved in game 
or trap shooting that the ordinary shooter doesn’t know 
what causes his ill success. He cannot see the load of 
shot as the boy can see the stone, or the archer the arrow, 
so he is ever groping in the dark. 

The gun does not become a part of the body, in a shoot- 
ing sense, as stated by one of your correspondents. The 
body swings right and left, up and down, and to a certain 
degree may act as if they were a whole, but there is al- 
ways a large field of accommodation in which the hands 
and eye take part independent of the movement of the 
body. The gun and body may move in unison till the 
muzzle covers the target or moving body, then, if the 
muzzle does not point right there is an instantaneous 
readjustment in which the eye, hands and shoulders all 
tzke an intelligent part. This is illustrated in a way by 
the use of the eyes. The head turns on the neck and the 
eyes turn on their sockets, thus, while they are a part of 
the body, they have powers of accommodation inde- 
pendent of it. ; 
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Now, in shooting at moving objects, there is no arbi- 
trary rule which governs how to shoot right, left, up, 
down and straight-away. The shooter may take some 
shots in which gun and body move as a whole, while other 
shots are made with a rapid readjustment with the hands 
and eye. Neither is shooting at a moving object a me- 
chanical act. A shooter may go quickly after a flying bird 
and discover that his gun is out of proper alignment. He 
glances along the barrel, readjusts it instantly and cor- 
rectly, and points it anew. It is all done so quickly and 
delicately that an ordinary onlooker would not discover 
that anything went wrong at all. The gun, ‘by habit, is 
placed to the shoulder, cheek and hands in the same posi- 
tion every time, by the skilled shooter, and he becomes 
habituated to certain fixed points of contact with it. Let 
any one of these get out of adjustment and he feels it in- 
stantly. Thus the sense of touch in time becomes quite as 
much of a factor as the sense of sight. The shooter 
knows where the muzzle of the gun is pointing whichever 
way it may be swinging, both from a subconsciousness, 
from the sense of sight, and a consciousness from the 
sense of touch. Some men never become skillful shots 
at moving objects because they never develop the left 
hand to any degree of skillfulness, or because they never 
develop either hand to any degree of skillfulness, because 
they have defective eyesight, or because they never can 
work hands, shoulder, eyes and body in proper combina- 
tion and co-ordination. I-XPERTE CREDO. 


Report of the New York Commis- 
sion. 


From advance sheets of the report of the New York Forest, Fish 
and Game Commission to the Legislature. 

THE Commission in presenting its final report as at 
present constituted has the pleasant satisfaction of know- 
ing that its work has had the commendation of the public, 
and that the value of what has been done for the protec- 
tion of fish and game and the reforestation of denuded 
woodlands in the Adirondack and Catskill regtons has 
been recognized both at home and abroad. 

Standards of comparison are not as well established 1s 
yet in our own country as they are in other parts of the 
civilized world for such matters, and an occasional criti- 
cism is consequently to be expected either from the unin- 
formed or the unthinking. But it is certain that, dollar 
for dollar, the State of New York is getting more for its 
expenditure for the business which the Commission has 
had in charge than any other locality at present known. 
The work of the forestry department has developed in 
value to the extent that its success is frequently com- 
mended and its documents are considered very desirabie 
for public distribution. Advice on important questions 
is sought from our Department of Fisheries by the ex- 
perts of other countries, and the game laws of this State 
are frequently used as models by other lawmakers. 

The sagacious editor of the London Spectator, in re- 
viewing a recent report of this Commission, after paying 
a‘hich tribute to the wisdom shown by the State of New 
York in providing adequately for the preservation of 
its forests and the increase of its fish and game supply, 
says: 

Omitting moneys spent on purchasing land and maintaining 
forests the total cost of fish propagation, fish and game protection, 
the shell fish department and taking deer to the forests, with some 
items for printing was about £30,(00. The fish cost a little over 
£11,000, the game keeping generally £10,000 and the shell fish (a 
remunerative item) £2,(00. In return for this the public had free 
fishing of every kind over a vast territory, and kil'ed deer to an 
amount which, at the ordinary rate reckoned per stag in Scotland 
(£40), would represent a sporting rental in this country of 
£169,000! 

In the same line of testimony is the following quotation 
from a scientific monograph produced in our own State 
by an expert of well established reputation. In a recent 
Bulletin on “The Clam and Scallop Industries,” issued by 
the State Museum, Dr. J. L. Kellogg says: 


Every one is familiar with the extensive and remarkably success- 
ful work of the United States and the various State Fish Commis- 
sions in the propagation of marine and fresh-water market fish. 
In many cases the continued supply is probably directly and entirely 
due to the artificial hatching oa judicious distribution of the young 
fish. These institutions have made it very clear that public moneys 
could not be better expended for the benefit of all classes of 
people than in their support. * * * If the fact were only 
recognized that this extinction of forms really is occurring, these 
Commissions and similar institutions would receive much greater 
support in the form of legislative appropriations. * It is 
money most profitably invested for rich and poor alike. 


Such testimony and approval of the work that is being 
done could be continued at length, but the facts are for 
the most part known to your honorable body and to the 
well informed taxpayers of the State at large. The value 
of the Adirondacks as a wealth producing element in the 
State is properly shown in one of the appended reports, 
and the figures given indicate that millions of dollars 
are annually spent because of the attractions of the woods 
and waters for health and pleasure seekers and sportsmen. 
To preserve and build up the forests has been the constant 
care of the Commission, and many members of the Legis- 
lature can testify from actual knowledge as to what has 
been done toward providing trees to fill out the denuded 
places. The nurseries for producing the young trees are 
well established, and will increase steadily in value as the 
work advances. In time the State will be able to provide 
from them not only all the trees necessary for use in the 
forests, but also for beautifying roadsides and the streets 
of our cities, as well as for renewing the old and neglected 
woodlots of our farms. 

Attention is also called with pride to the work done in 
protecting the forests from fire. The State now has a 
most excellent organization for this purpose, and the re- 
sult is readily seen from the fact that our forests have 
practically escaped damage from this source. Reports 
from other States do not show such immunity. The 
statements in detail in the reports of the Superintendent 
of Forests, the Chief Protector and the Superintendent of 
Shellfisheries, which follow, are well worth the attention 
of every sportsman and every taxpayer as well. Therein 
will be found ample evidence that the money appropriated 
for the propagation of fish and the protection of game 
has been well expended, and that the result secured has 
merited the favorable comment already quoted. Com- 
munications received from time to time bear winess to 
the fact that line fishing in the waters of the State was 
never better, while the returns from the net fishermen 
prove that a far greater variety of cheap food fish of the 
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best quality is easily procurable on account of the con- 
stant care exercised by the State in stocking its waters. 
The increase in the number of deer taken is also worth 
noting, as an evidence of the wisdom of existing laws. 
So also is the suggestion which experience has shown to 
be necessary for the preservation of certain fisheries by 
stopping fishing through the ice. Protective action would 
also seem to be necessary to keep the black bear from 
extermination. 

The Commission in conclusion takes pleasure in calling 
attention to the success which has thus far attended the 
work of restoring moose to the Adirondacks, and to the 
valuable additions made to the herds of elk during the 
past year. 

The following recommendations are presented for your 
consideration: 

That the number of expert foresters be increased to 
four, and their compensation be made such as to retain 
them in the service of the State. 

That the John Brown house be repaired so as to pre- 
serve this historic structure. 

That spring shooting of wildfowl and birds of all kinds 
be prohibited. 

That the shooting of black bear in the Adirondack 
region be prohibited for a period of five years. 

That a license fee of $50 be imposed on non-resident 
hunters excepting members of organized clubs in the 
Adirondacks, who shall present certificates of member- 
ship, and Adirondack land owners. 

That provision be made for the licensing of guides. 

By THE CoMMISSION. 

Joun D. Wuisu, Assistant Secretary. 


Massachusetts Association. 





Hearing on Deer Law. 


30sToN, Jan. 31.—Editor Forest and Stream: The first 
hearing given by the Committee on Fisheries and Game 
was on Tuesday, January 26, the House Chairman, Mr. 
Moody Kimball, of Newburyport, presiding. Heman S. 
Fay, Esq., as counsel for the Central Committee, pre- 
scented Mr. Henry A. Estabrook, of Fitchburg, the chair- 
man of the executive committee, as the first witness. 

Mr. Estabrook spoke of the good results of the five 
years’ close time, as shown by the frequency with which 
deer have been seen in many parts of the State where, 
until recently, there have been none. But a few days 
ago, he said, three had been seen together within the 
limits of the city of Fitchburg. He had heard of deer 
being seen in several neighboring towns, and was desirous 
of seeing the experiment which was begun in 1898 con- 
tinued for five years more. His testimony was cor- 
reborated by Representative Knight, of Townsend, who, 
however, said some of the small farmers of his section, 
who were excellent shots, as a rule, would be very likely 
to protect their crops from injury by deer. On the whole, 
he approved the passage of the bill. 

Dr. James B. Paige, member of the House from Am-- 
herst, spoke strongly in support of the re-enactment of 
the law continuing the close time for five years more. 
Others gave similar testimony. 

President James R. Reed, of the State Association, 
favored the measure and gave very interesting informa- 
tion on the history of legislation in Massachusetts affect- 
ing the killing of deer. 

He stated that up to about 1882 there was a law apply- 
ing to the whole State prohibiting killing at any time ex- 
cept for a few days in the month of November. Mr. 
John M. Forbes, one of the greatest philanthropists of 
the State, and the owner of the Island of Naushon, at 
his own expense stocked the island with deer, which be- 
came very numerous, and he invited friends to join in an 
annual hunt, usually in October. His attention was called 
tc the fact that the deer on the island could not be con- 
sidered as “tame” deer, and therefore killing them at any 
time except the few open days in November was not per- 
missible, and as there were at that time no deer except 
those on Naushon in any county of the State, with the 
exception of Barnstable and Plymouth, the law was 
changed and made to apply to those two counties only. 

The credit of initiating the movement in 1898 which re- 
sulted in securing the present law is due to Mr. W. H. 
Fowle, of Woburn, who induced a member of the Legisla- 
ture to present the petition for the passage of the bill. 
A letter from Commissioner Wentworth of New Hamp- 
shire, stating that he had caused several deer to be liber- 
ated in southern New Hampshire, and that one had been 
shot just across the line in Massachusetts, also that unless 
this State would protect them the Commissioners of New 
Hampshire would not release any more in the southern 
portion of the State, had a potent influence in securing 
the passage of the bill. 

In the course of the hearing on Tuesday, one member 
of the committee remarked that he had heard some com- 
plaint of injury to crops by deer in his section of the 
State, but when the chairman called for remonstrants, no 
one appeared. Favorable consideration by the commit- 
tee seems more than probable. What the House and 
Senate will do about it remains to be seen. A request 
for payment of damages done by deer has been made by 
a lady in Newton. It is doubtful whether such a request 
will receive serious consideration by the Legislature. 

Farmers in Vermont tried to get up a scare some years 
ago; in Maine they are doing it this winter. 

The hearing on the re-enactment of the anti-sale law 
affecting partridges and woodcock, which your readers 
know expires this year, has not been appointed, but as no 
new business can be admitted in the islature without 
2 four-fifths vote and therefore all bills are supposed to be 
in already, the committee will no doubt fix the date of the 
hearing on the bird law very soon, and all who believe in 
the continuance of the present law should make a sacri- 
fice, if necessary, in order to be present and support the 
bill before the committee. 

At the last meeting of the State Association, there was 
an informal discussion of the hunter’s license in Maine. 
Several prominent members, men accustomed to visit the 
State once or twice a year, denounced the plan as an “im- 
position.” All expressed the opinion that it is uncalled 
for. 

The question of having an annual dinner was referred 


to the Board of Management with full powers. The board 
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met on Thursday evening and the following members 


. were appointed to arrange for the dinner, the general 


expression of opinion being in favor of having it at the 
Algonquin Club. Committee: President J. R. Reed, Ben- 
jamin C. Clark, Nathaniel LeRoy, C. W. Dimick, Heber 
Bishop, Maurice H. Richardson, Robert S. Gray, Thomas 
H. Hall, H. S. Dodd and the secretary. The time will be 
decided later on. 


Henry H. Kimpatt, Secretary. 


A Secret Service Fund. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

_ I_read with much interest Mr. J. R. Fanning’s article 
in January 17 number, and quite agree with him as to 
the uselessness of a protector who attempts to do busi- 
ness in his own locality where he is well acquainted and 
his every movement konwn to the law breaker. Not only 
that, they form friendships, and one does not like to soak 
a friend. Then, too, I have known of instances where 
they have lost their position by hitting some person with 
a strong political pull. I have noticed that if a stranger 
violates the law, he is pretty apt to go before a justice, and 
it usually costs him something. A gentleman from New 
York City parted with fifty dollars last spring for a few 
minutes’ sport shooting ducks in Jefferson. I believe 
that with a very little effort the protector who offi- 
ciated in the ceremony could have landed a few of our 
own people for the same offense. 

Our game protectors are paid the munificent salary of 
$500 per year and $450 for expenses. Out of this allow- 
ance comes their necessary railroad fare, livery, hotel 
bills, boats and boatmen, and incidental expenses. This 
is one of the principal reasons why Mr. Fanning has 
seen so few protectors in his vicinity. It has been sug- 
gested that the expense account be increased to $1,000. 
This would mean an increased expenditure of $27,500 for 
the 50 protectors and would probably not be allowed. 
If an appropriation of $10,000 or $15,000 could be secured, 
to be placed at the disposal of the commissioner or chief 
protector as a secret service fund, he could then select his 
best men to investigate complaints, and with the aid of 
the local protectors secure a much better enforcement of 
the law. I believe that with this small appropriation the 
efficiency of the department could be more than doubled. 
We have had three prosecutions for violations of the 
game laws in this county in 1902—the gentleman from 
New York, two parties in Carthage who are described as 
respectable and worthy citizens, whose names are with- 
held as a matter of courtesy, and who parted with $25.75 
and $50.85, respectively, and a young farmer of Tylerville, 
who paid $35 for the privilege of shooting two gray 
squirrels the day before the opening. When respectab'e 
and worthy citizens and farmers can be prosecuted, con- 
victed and made to settle for a violation of the game 
law in any county, it shows that there is a mighty good 
Seaeenetne in that county for the enforcement of these 
aws. 

The fact that the penalty account for violations of the 
game laws for 1902 was $20,000, an increase of $8,000 
over 1901, doesn’t show any great incapacity or lack of 
attention to business on the part of Commissioner Mid- 
dleton or our State protectors. If the sportsmen who 
really want the game laws enforced would send their 
plans and specifications, names of violators, dates, nature 
of complaint, etc., to the department at Albany, instead 
of to the local protector, I am certain they would obtain 
better results. And I believe that if we could secure the 
secret service fund, the way of the transgressor would 
be hard. W. H. Tattetr. 


Watertown, N. Y., Jan. 81. 





Currituck Ducks. 


Currituck Sounp, N. C., Jan. 26.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: At this moment there are more canvasbacks 
in the northern half of Currituck Sound than we have 
had here in fifteen or twenty years; and they are in 
splendid condition, owing to a very large crop of wild 
celery in this end of the sound. They are very shy 
and seem to know a stand of decoys every time, unless 
it is raining or snowing. They seem to prefer to asso- 
ciate with blue peters and swans. I think the natives 
who hunt for market will manufacture (blue peter) de- 
coys on a large scale next fall. Forty-six canvasbacks 
have been the largest bag made recently, but I expect 
to hear of at least 100 to one gun some day this week 
if it proves stormy. 

I am much afraid our ruddy ducks will become ex- 
tinct in five years. They are exceedingly scarce now 
and have so little protection I see no hope for them. 
I think there must be some mistake about the great 
slaughter and waste of blue peters in Back Bay, Va. 
Norfolk, Va., which is not over twenty-five miles away, 
stands ready to pay 10 to 12% cents each for all that 
can be shipped there, and the natives of Princess Anne 
County have known it for fifteen years, and not being 
overburdened with the coin of the realm, I hardly 
think they allowed such waste as reported. Besides 
the blue peter is a fine bird, when properly cooked. 
There is only one way to do this, i.e, skin like a 
rabbit as soon after being killed as possible, dress 
and wash clean, hang up for one day or night, dip in 
dry flour and fry brown, make a nice bowl of brown 
gravy and tell your guests it is fried canvasback. Nine 
chances out’ of ten he’ll say he never ate finer ducks 
anywhere. We are to have some changes in our game 
laws this season, but I cannot tell just what they will 
be this time. Will report later. All other ducks seem 
quite as abundant as last season, except broadbills and 
mallards; they are both rather scarce. 

More Anon. 





Evenly Matched. 


Macon, Ga., Jan. 20—We have had a good many 
quail in our section this winter. I have hunted but 
very little. I had one very good hunt with a friend 
in December. We found a good many birds and 
bagged seventy-one. V i 
only one bird more to his bag than to mine. 

Houses Jounson. 


We shot together all day with ° 





[Fes. 7, 1903. 


Boy and Cat. 


Crarion, Pa., Jan. 20.—I inclose a photo of one of the 
largest wildcats shot around here this season. 

_It was shot on the river hill within half a mile of our 
city by a young lad of this place, who deserves great 
credit for the bravery he showed in the conflict. 

Although these animals are not usually considered 
dangerous, they put up a savage fight when wounded. 

The lad was hunting rabbits, accompanied by two 
hounds, when the cat.was treed after a short run. At 
the boy’s first shot the cat came to the ground badly 
wounded and immediately put the dogs to flight, and 
then turned on the boy. It took three more shots from 








A CLARION COUNTY CAT. 


his 12-gauge with No. 6 shot to give the finish. The 
animal has been mounted in very skillful manner and 
makes a fine trophy and ornament. I think the lad 
did very well considering his age. Although Clarion 
County is not to be compared with some of the won- 
derful game fields we read about in Forest AND 
STREAM, it is about as good as any place I know of in 
Pennsylvania. 

3irds were scarcef the past season than usual, but 
rabbits, foxes and ’coons furnished considerable sport 
to their patrons. 

A few of our local sportsmen were lucky enough 
to get deer, and several bears have been reported in 
the neighborhood. Several men, while hunting bear, 
got shots at them, but have not been lucky. 

SAMUEL J. SLOAN. 


A New Hampshire Game Preserve. 


IncLosep I send a clipping taken from the Concord, 
N. H., Daily Patriot, of Jan. 26: 


Lancaster, Jan. 26.—W. H. Griffith was here a few days ago 
and disposed of the entire property of the Groton Lumber Com- 
pany, located in the town of Groton. The property sold consisted 
of 5,400 acres of timber land, on which is located the famous 
Darling pond, which it is said furnishes the best trout fishing in 
America. The price paid was $30,000. Mr. Wright has pur- 
chased an additional 3,000 acres adjoining, and it is announced that 
he will form a company to convert both tracts into one large 
game preserve. The land is admirably fitted for such a purpose. 
The original spruce has nearly all been cut off, and the dense 
undergrowth that is springing up will give the best of feed and 
cover for deer and other animals. As soon as the few remaining 
trees are removed, which will be done this season, it will be given 
up entirely to the preservation of game. Mr. Wright is con- 
templating building a club house in spring, and by the time the 
trout season opens there will probably be commodious quarters 
for those who visit the lake for the purpose of fishing. The entire 
property is also very desirable on account of the growth of young 
timber, which would be ready to cut in a few years. 


In many parts of New Hampshire there are miles 
of wild land from which the timber has been cut. When 
the spruce has been taken and the succeeding growth 
is hard wood, the land is of little value. Practically 
about all it is good for is to harbor game. For some 
years, at about every session of our Legislature, there 
has been more or less discussion as to preserving the 
forests of the White Mountain region. The cutting of 
them goes on just the same. A few years since, while 
on a hunting trip, I met one of our largest lumber oper- 
ators. He said, “I own something over 120,000 acres 
of timber land.” The only thing which seemed to 
trouble him was that he would not live long enough 
to cut it. 

As for the Darling Pond mentioned in the clipping, 
I never heard of it before, and I have been on a num- 
ber of fishing trips to that region. The last annual 
report of our Fish and Game Commissioner gives a 
long list of the ponds and lakes in the State and does 
not mention the above pond. C. M. Stark. 





Hunting Quotations. 


THERE is no more fascinating sport than the legitimate 
hunt for quotations. 

We use the qualifying word deliberately. There are 
varieties of this occupation that are in no sense sport. 
The hunt which has a commercial taint cannot be in- 
cluded. Mere utility is not a proper object in the pursuit. 
The man who goes page by page, line by line, through 
an author with no higher purpose than the attainment of 
verbal accuracy in quotation may be a wholly reputable 
member of society, a faithful husband, and a kind parent, 
but he is not a sportsman of letters, and he can never 
hope to feel the thrill which the perfectly practiced hunt 
for quotations can convey to a soul attuned to its de- 
lights. 

» 5 the first place the quotation must be given a chance 
of escape. That is a fundamental condition of the game. 
Index traps and even ingenious contrivances of 
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mnemonics cannot be approved, though the latter are 
often so deceptive in their apparent utility that they are 
not to be condemned unqualifiedly. The hunter who 
adopts the mercenary and commonplace plan of Aesop’s 
husbandman and “leaves no stone unturned” is likely to 
be rewarded with a certain banal success, but obviously 
he loses the real joy of the chase. To secure that, the 
hunter must be a little in doubt as to the exact quotation 
he is after and very much in doubt as to where or how 
it is to be found. It is only on these conditions that he 
will be tempted to wander wide and deviously, sometimes 
i” promising paths and on elusive trails, but more often 
under wayward impulses that have little or nothing to do 
with the particular passage he had in view in starting. 
It is in these unexpected and practically aimless divaga- 
tions that the finest opportunities of the chase present 
themselves, and the hunter who is obedient to their 
charms gets much more than he dared to expect. His 
eye may not light on what he “went out for to see,” but 
it will Jight on many a bewitching glimpse of beauty, 
many a surprised and surprising source of pure pleasure, 
so that he may return from his quest baffled but fortunate. 
As for the game he sought and did not get, that remains 
the incentive for further hunting, the excuse for further 
wandering.—New York Times’ Saturday Review. 


Iowa Game. 


Humsotont, Iowa, Jan. 17.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The past hunting season in Iowa has been a remark- 
able one from many points, and now that it is closed 
it is not out of place to give a review of the season. 

It opened Sept. 1 on ducks and prairie chickens. The 
latter bird was scarce in Iowa this year; it is practi- 
cally extinct. The northern section of the State af- 
forded the only shooting to be had, and that was very 
poor. The duck hunting was great. Old hunters must 
look back many years before they find a year equaling 
it in abundance. Every country slough was filled to 
overflowing, and large numbers of ducks bred here dur- 
ing the summer. The quail were scarce this year. 
The winter has not been very hard on them so far, and 
they will probably winter: all right. In Iowa last year 
there was a strong example of wet weather, influencing 
the supply of quail. Had it not been for the continued 
rainy season in the summer, there would have been 
good hunting here last year, but the little quail were 
nearly all drowned out. : 

I see that the plea on no spring shooting is getting 
stronger among thinking sportsmen. Iowa has no law 
in prohibiting it as yet, although the Legislature next 
winter may be induced to pass a law. ; 

Rabbits are quite plentiful in this region this winter, 
and I have been having some good sport with them. 
Frank Jaqua, of this town, and two other hunting com- 
panions, killed twenty-five of them in about an hour 
one afternoon, and what surprised me most, Mr. Jaqua 
tells me that they shot four fat mallards. They found 
them in some spring holes along the Des Moines River 
a few miles north of here. 

I inclose a photo of my hunting partner, Lou Shockley, 
placing out the decoys on a country slough not far from 
here. We had some good shooting at teal on this 
pond several times. 





The Massachusetts Commission. 


Tue Pittsfield Evening Journal of January 30 says: 
The members of the Pittsfield Rod and Gun Club claim 
that they have been misrepresented in statements issued 
to the press regarding the movement towards having the 
western part of the State represented on the State Fish 
and Game Commission. 

No less eminent authority on fish and game than 
Forest AND STREAM has been either maliciously or inten- 
tionally misinformed of the intent and purposes of the 
Pittsfield Rod and Gun Club. The editor of Forest AND 
Stream holds with certain North Adams papers that 
the Pittsfield Rod and Gun Club is to turn down and out 
the present commission. This is absolutely untrue. 

One of the leading members of the Pittsfield Rod and 
Gun Club said this afternoon that there was not a sports- 
man of the club that had anything against any member of 
the Fish and Game Commission. It is stated that the 
Iccal club recognizes the intelligent and successful work 
of Commissioner Collins, and that the local club likes 
his methods. What the club does want is a representa- 
tive on the commission from the western part of the 
State. That is what it is working for. 

The members of the commission are: Chairman, 
Joseph W. Collins. Boston; Edward A. Brackett, Win- 
chester; Jno. A. Delano, Marion; all living within the 
vicinity of Boston. The commission has no representa- 
tive for the central and western part of the State, and in 
western Massachusetts, with its fine forests and streams, 
there is as much if not more need of a commissioner 
than in any other part of the State. 

The Pittsfield Rod and Gun Club has no grievance 
against any game warden; it is not working against any- 
one, and is not playing any political or “long” game in 
their efforts for representation on the commission. All 
they ask for is just representation. 





It Wears Well. 


Centrat Fatts, R. I., Jan. 22, 1903.—I have taken 
the Forest AND STRrAM most of the time for over 
twenty-five years and like it just as well as ever. 

Geo. T. EARLE. 










Take inventory of the good things in this issue 
of Forest anp Stream. Recall what a fund was 
given last week. Count on what is to come nest 
week. Was there ever in all the world a more‘; 
abundant weekly store of sportsmen’s reading? ; 


stream; strong currents, foaming rapids with 


Sea and River Fishing. 


cee vee 


Proprietors of fishing resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forest anp STREAM. 





Reminiscences of an Octogenarian. 


Part VI. 


BY THE OLD ANGLER. 
(Continued from page 92) 


WuEN the Old Angler first fished the Cascapedia, none 
of the rivers flowing into either side of the Bay Chaleur 
was leased; all were free to every angler whose love of 
sport induced him to take the long and unpleasant jour- 
ney necessary to reach them. The only steamer on the 
route made but one trip a week from Shediac to Dal- 
housie. The roads to New Richmond were so rough 
that it was more convenient to hire a boat at Dalhousie 
and make the trip by water, which occupies but a few 
hours in ordinary weather. Take it all in all the Casca- 
pedia is perhaps the best angling river in America, if not 
in the world. The fish run from 20 to 45 pounds—oftener 
30 than 20. They are not so numerous as they were 45 
years ago, when the Old Angler first cast his line in its 
transparent waters; but they are still plentiful enough to 
give the angler all the fishing he wants for a week or two. 
The scenery is beautiful and magnificent, offering a new 
picture at every turn of the stream, which runs through 
a mountainous country with a current from four to five 
miles an hour, according to the state of the water. The 
rapids are numerous; many of them difficult, some dan- 
gerous to ascend, and almost as dangerous, though much 
less difficult, to run. Indian Falls is the most broken, 
rapid and dangerous place on the river; but so great is 
the skill of the Indian canoe-men that accidents rarely 
happen. The pools are numerous, and from July till 
September all are generally well stocked with fish. Be- 
tween tide-head and the forks there are 50 miles of the 
finest salmon waters in America. Most of this distance 
the river runs through deep gorges with high and steep 
mountains on each side, generally wooded to the water’s 
edge. At the forks, or junction of the two large streams 
which form the main river, are several pools always full 
of fish, which do not rise so freely to the fly as they did 
lower down the river. But the surroundings are the ideal 
of the angler who can enjoy the beauties of nature as 
well as the pleasures of fishing. Good angling will al- 
ways raise some of the numerous salmon lying in these 
pools. Unlike the lazy fish of the Restigouche, the sal- 
mon of the Cascapedia rise gallantly to the fly and gen- 
erally take it on the surface. Their great size, surprising 
strength and persistent pluck, added to the strength of the 
current and the force of the rapids, all combine to make 
angling in this river the very finest sport that rod and 
line can afford. In no other has the Octogenarian ever 
fished where there is such scope for scientific work with 
fly, rod and gaff. The Old Angler has never seen a Cas- 
capedia fish on a fin de siécle split bamboo rod. No doubt 
in competent hands—such as those wonderful artists who 
fish from armchairs with crossed legs and glowing cigars 
—they would give a good account of themselves; but, for 
himself, the Old Angler would much prefer a longer, 
heavier and stronger rod, with but one splice and no fer- 
rules. The rod with which he fished on his first visit was 
made by Bob Tannahill, whose boyhood was spent on the 
Tweed, where the fish are as heavy as those in Casca- 
pedia. It was 16 feet long, in two pieces; the first 8 
feet was well seasoned ash, saturated with raw linseed 
oil; the second consisted of four feet of greenheart and 
four of lancewood; the extreme tip was exactly three- 
sixteenths of an inch in diameter, and these two joints 
of 8 feet each were joined by a long scarf carefully and 
clesely wound with strong waxed thread. With the rcel 
two feet from the butt, the rod was nicely balance; 
sprang evenly from butt to tip, and cast 80 feet of line 
with an easy swing; a slight extra effort sent the fly 90 
feet straight ahead in any desired direction. With this 
old-time, plain-looking and cheap rod, which cost just 
five dollars, the Octogenarian had such angling that the 
mere memory of it sends a thrill through his old rerves. 
Ay de Mie! These were pleasant days, and not all the 
pleasure of angling was in catching fish! Just here the 
Old Angler would sav to those who are desirous of cast- 
ing a long line, that they will succeed as soon as they have 
learned to make the middle of the rod do the work in- 
stead of the tip. Those who have seen and wondered at 
a Tweed angler send out a side line in a succession of 
waves, will try in vain to imitate him as long as the tip of 
the rod is made the center of force. Of course, the mil- 
lionaire of the Restigouche has little need of skill in 
casting his line; as long as he can keep his fly under 
water and imitate the jigging of the small boy with his 
worm, the fish will hook themselves without any more 
assistance. Skill in such fishing is quite unnecessary—it 
would only be wasted if used. Those of the je.nerse deré 
who fish from armchairs and are ambitious to combine 
fighting a forty-five pound salmon with the dolce far 
niente of kid gloves and glowing cigars, have nothing to 
learn from any angler, old or young. Hat in hand the 
Octogenarian sits at their feet, lost in astonishment, as 
well at their “complacent serenity” as at their peculiar 
ideas of sport. 

Though we had good sport at the forks, the desire to 
fish new waters and to enjoy new scenes—a feeling always 
strong in your true angler—tempted us to visit the falls 
about ten miles up Salmon River, the largest of the two 
branches whose junction with the main river makes “the 
forks.” These falls are impassable to fish, and the 
memory of the falls pools on Nepissiguit stimulated the 
desire to visit the highest point that Cascapedia salmon 
can reach jn their native stream... True, our guides told 
us fearful stories of the difficulties of ascending the 
jagged 
rocks, and generally “a hard road to travel,” rather dulled 
the edge of our desire; but, truth to tell, the scant supply 
of “boots” was the strongest argument, and so we con- 
cluded to make all speed down stream and intercept the 
steamer due at New Richmond the following afternoon. 
Our course down the river was the most pleasurable trip 





the Old Angler has ever taken in a canoe. We ran all 
the rapids safely, and. in eight short hours retraced the 
course it had taken two and a half days of hard poling to 
ascend. The descent of this fine river, running, as it does, 
through scenery that cannot be surpassed, was worth the 
expense even withgut the finest sport that angling affords 
its votaries. Although in after years the writer made 
several visits to this king of salmon rivers, when “boots” 
were easier, limited time and the fine fishing afforded 
by the lower pools left no inducement to go as high 
as the forks and so the falls’ pools are yet a terra 
incognita to the Old Angler. As many more pairs of the 
“almighty boots” are now required to get access to this 
aristocratic river and its “blue-blooded” denizens than 
sufficed 40 years ago, the hoi polloi of the brotherhood 
cannot aspire to wet their plebian lines in its sacred waters. 
But the Nepissiguit and the North and Southwest Mira- 
michi, with their smaller fish and their more subdued 
scenery, are yet within their reach and will have to satisfy 
ambitious longings. But they can console themselves 
with the knowledge that either of these rivers and some 
of their many tributaries will give them angling of 
a much higher class than the millionaire can find in all 
the waters of the Restigouche. 


* * * ok * * * 


The most incorrect and unfounded statements have 
been made of the vast increase of salmon in all the rivers 
that have been monopolized by the millionaires. The only 
foundation for these silly statements is the alleged annual 
increase of the anglers’ catch. After every net has been 
removed from the river above Campbellton, and all 
spearing prevented in its upper waters. it would be 
strange indeed if more fish did not get into the Resti- 
gouche. The same must be said of the Nepissiguit and 
the Miramichi. Nets are no longer set above tideway 
and the fish these formerly caught are now added to the 
anglers’ stock; but still there is no denying the fact that 
the number of salmon is rapidly diminishing in all the 
rivers of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. In the 
writer’s early manhood a couple of spearing raids on any 
of these rivers would, in a few nights, take more salmon 
than all the anglers on either of them aggregate in the 
whole season from June to September, to say nothing of 
the still greater number formerly taken in the nets set in 
ail of them above tidewater. This alleged increase is at- 
tributed to artificial culture and the millions of fry dis- 
tributed from the hatching-houses at Gaspé, Restigouche 
and Miramichi, and the wildest hones are indulged by 
American anglers that fish-culture will, ere long, re-stock 
all the rivers of the States. Some 34 years have elapsed 
since Seth Green in the States and Samuel Wilmot in 
Canada commenced the artificial culture of salmon and 
trout eggs, the former to re-stock the streams of New 
York and New England, the latter to re-stock those flow- 
ing into Lake Ontario. The writer has never heard nor 
read of a single adult salmon taken from any river re- 
stocked by Mr. Green. He has read, however, that it 
costs about two dollars for every pound of trout taken 
from streams in which they were not indigenous. Mr. 
Wilmot himself told us the result of his costly opera- 
tions. In his Report for the year 1881 is the following: 

“IT cannot disguise from myself that the time 1s 
gone by forever for the growth of salmon and speckled 
trout in the frontier streams of Ontario. But this fact 
could not have been evolved from intuition. I reached 
the conclusion through observation and experiment; 
through depositing fry in certain ponds and waters, and 
ascertaining that they languished and died there, 
though forty years ago these same streams and waters 
swarmed with the same fish and sustained life in the 
highest degree. The change is, therefore, in the waters; 
and that change is dre to the clearing of the forest 
off the land in the neighborhood of these streams and 
their feeders, and the consequent reduction of water 
volume by reason of the increased evanoration and 
defilement by the surcharge with vegetable matter, 
field filth and other foul matter.” 

Mr. Wilmot has been dead some years; if the total 
failure of his hobby and his hopes did not hasten his 
end, it must have added much to the gloom and lassi- 
tude of his last days. Poor Wilmot! Fortunately he can- 
not know how complete this failure was, nor how uni- 
formly it has gone on in the Maritime Provinces as well 
as in Ontario. After eight years’ costly experimenting 
in a new hatching house, and the planting of over 6,000,- 
ooo fry in the rivers of P. E. Island, the result was total 
failure; the hatching-house was abandoned and has since 
rotted down. In 1874, the year the first hatching houses 
were built in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, the whole 
catch of salmon in the former Province, as given in the 
Blue Book of the Department, was 3,214,182 pounds. In 
1901, the last year for which the figures are given, the 
catch was only 1,235,350 pounds, a decrease of nearly two 
million pounds. In Nova Scotia the catch in 1874 was 
1,758,818 pounds; in Igor it was 557,802 pounds, a de- 
crease of nearly a million and a quarter. In P. E. Island 
salmon are no longer quoted as part of the annual yield of 
its fisheries. And yet the work goes on under an imported 
Professor who combines in his own person, as we gather 
from his platitudinous verbiage, the offices of Scientific 
expert, Superintendent of fish culture, Commissioner of 
fisheries and General Inspector of all the fisheries in the 
Dominion of Canada. Under the direction of a professor 
who has to perform duties so multitudinous we can 
scarcely look for much improvement, when Mr. Wilmot’s 
whole time was fully occupied in the management and 
supervision of fish-culture alone, with the above result. 

Our rivers, like our forests, must:submit to the law of 
Nature. As cjvilization and cultivation extend. the “kin- 
dred of the wild” must recede. Our legislators and 
sportsmen must recognize the undeyiable truth that the 
past wasteful destruction of fin, fur and feather must 
cease and that true protection must take its place. No 
doubt the game laws of Europe are hard on the masses 
for the sole benefit of the classes, and yet we are forced 
to admit that without the game laws of Britain there 
would be neither fin, fur nor feather in England, Scotland 
or Ireland. Let us hope that a more enlightened public 
cpinion is being created and that the masses as well as 
the classes will see the wisdom of preserving and per- 
petuating, as far as that can be done, the wild denizens of 
the forest and stream. Vv. 
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The Veteran’s Pool. 


FLY-FISHING for trout is undoubtedly the most sports- 
manlike and enjoyable way in which to lure the gamy 
fish from his native haunts, but when the conditions pre- 
vent the casting of a fly or when it is late in the season, 
other pleasant modes of fishing may be employed. 

Sometimes on a stream, especially one flowing through 
woods or forest, the overhanging trees, thick bushes and 
undergrowth along the banks make it impossible to cast 
a fly, and if the angler would be successful he must adopt 
a stout bait rod. 

Near our camp in the North Woods flows a large and 
beautiful trout stream. Rising on a small woodland lake 
it passes windingly through the forest, gradually broaden- 
ing out, and finally joining the Beaver River some miles 
from its headwaters. For the first mile or so the water 
goes tumbling and leaping over moss-covered rocks and 
logs, here and there sinking into a shallow, pebbly basin. 
Relow these series of miniature cascades are found the 
trout pools, although sometimes they are separated by 
falls and swift water. At times the stream on its course 


passes into a bright open beaver meadow, flowing quietly 
through the tall yellow grass and alder bushes and finally 
wanders back to the shadowy, fragrant woods. In the 
depths of the amber-colored water the trout lie lazily 


moving their broad tails and hungrily waiting for the 
fisherman to drop his bait. 

One bright, clear morning toward the end of August, 
the “Veteran,” always the leader and instigator of the 
fishing and shooting expeditions, proposed to Freddie and 
me that we should go over to the stream that morning 
and try the fishing. Did we want to go? Of course we 
did. The assent was only too readily given and the pros- 
pect hailed with delight. The “Veteran” informed us of 
1 very good hole he knew of where the trout were 
especially plentiful. This pool was easily accessible if a 
person knew how to reach it, but very inaccessible to 
those who did not know the way. In fact, the “Veteran” 
was about the only one who knew the best route, and so 
we decided to try our luck in this pool. 

We now gathered the fishing tackle together, which 
consisted of a couple of light bait-rods, hooks, lines, 
sinkers, etc., and then proceeded to fill the bait can liber- 
ally with large, fat earth worms. These, together with a 
bottle of “fly pizen” carried by the “Veteran.” formed 
our outfit for the expedition, and about half past nine 
in the morning we were ready to start. 

lhe morning was an ideal one. Huge, flakey white 
clouds floated against the azure blue sky, and the woods 
as we drove through them were filled with pleasant sights 
and sounds, while the pure, sweet air that filled our nos- 
trils was like a strong, healthful tonic. 

Having driven about one and a half miles from camp 
we reached a large clearing in the forest, and here the 
wagon left us. The “Veteran” now took the lead and 
struck off on an old, rough carry. 

The walk through the woods was as enjoyable as the 
drive over, if not more so. The sunlight streaming in 
fell on the rugged trunks of the forest trees, turning the 
gray bark to a golden brown, and here and there a quiver- 
ing ray enveloped a bunch of delicate ferns in a sparkling 
misty haze. Bluejays uttered their sharp, wild cry above 
our heads, and we now and then caught the warble of a 
red-eyed vireo, that faithful summer songster. We kept 
to this carry for half a mile or more, and then the 
“Veteran” turned to the left on another worn path, and 
ifter walking a few minutes we came suddenly on a 
wide, deep brook lhe old corduroy bridge had been 
swept away, probably by spring freshets, and only a shaky 
log remained on which to cross. The “Veteran” went 
first and passed over safely to the opposite side. I fol- 
lowed and hopped across frog fashion, for the log was 
as slippery as glass and the dark, cold waters beneath 
looked far from inviting. Reaching the other side I stood 
up beside the “Veteran” on the remnant of the bridge, 
when, without warning, crash! he went through the rot- 


ten logs, only saving himself from going in by gripping a 
small bush. In the scramble and excitement which fol- 

wed, the bottle of “fly pizen” fell in the brook. At first 
we were much dismayed over the loss, but fortunately for 
us we were not anoyed by any “punkies” or mosquitoes 


that morning. Freddie crossed the treacherous log in 
safety and we continued our way, leaving the path and 
shortly after climbed a beautiful ridge covered with tall 
pine and spruce trees. The view as we looked out be- 
tween the smooth massive trunks of the trees was ex- 
\ vista of rolling wood-clad hills, here and there 
broken by a clump of huge stately pines, and far to the 
nor.heast a faint blue line of mountains. We stood for 
cme time enjoying the beauty of the scene, and then 
descended the ridge. At the bottom there was a level 
stretch of marshy ground and when we had traversed this 
we suddenly caught the murmur of the stream. In an- 
other minute we stood among the alder bushes border- 
ind gazed with eager eyes into the dark, 
cool depths of the coveted pool. “Well, here we are,” 
soid the “Veteran.” “Now bait up and go to work. Two 
fishing in a hole like this is enough at one time, and I 
have done a good deal of this fishing, whereas you two 
have not.” And_lighting a cigarette he seated himself 
under a tamarack where he could watch the proceed'ngs 
while Freddie and 1 baited our hooks with feverish haste 
cn the bank 

Taking our places some feet apart, and standing well 
back in the alder bushes, we began operations by care- 
fully letting the bait drop slowly into the water. No 
sooner had mine become well submerged than I felt a 
sharp tug on the line, and, giving a terrific jerk, out came 
the hook, bait gone, but no trout. A shout at this 
moment f Freddie attracted my attention, and I 


quusite 


ing its banks 


trom 
looked over in time to see him swing a nice fish from 
the pool. The fun now became fast and furious. No 
sooner would the bait disappear than a lusty trout seized 
it hungrily. Our fingers became thumbs as we 
struggled te fasten the wriggling worms to the hooks, 
for each and every time the wily fish would snap it off. 

Once a strong, sudden jerk nearly took the rod from 
my hands, and I struck sharply, but failed to hook the 
fish. Baiting up as quickly as the excitement and condi- 
tions would allow, I threw in again and was rewarded 
by feeling the tug repeated, this time with success. A 
wide’ swirl, followed by two or three desperate rushes, 
and with a shout of triumph I succeeded in swinging out 


a fine pound trout. How his red and gold sides flashed 
and gleamed as he lay flopping in the grass! It was a 
pity he could not have fought longer, but splashing arid 
noise in a small pool intimidates and frightens the other 
fish, and thus spoils the fishing for some time after. 
Highly elated over the catch, I baited up quickly and 
dropped in again. Gradually the lure sank into the dark 
water, and before it had reached the bottom there was 2 
slight twitch on the line. Breathlessly I waited for it to 
be repeated. Another shake, this time stronger, the line 
was pulled suddenly taut, and the fish was hooked. Away 
he went, plunging and rushing, here and there, but in a 
few minutes shared the fate of his comrade. He weighed 
three-quarters of a pound and the two made a very pretty 
brace of fish. 

Hearing another shout from my fellow fisherman, ac- 
companied by a splash and a laugh from the “Veteran,” 
I perceived Freddie in the act of crawling out of the 
bushes on the bank. With a wild effort he regained his 
feet and clambered to a place of safety. In trying to 
throw the bait under the bank on the opposite side he 
had taken a step too near the edge and had fallen in. 
Fortunately only one leg received a ducking, which did 
- re with the fishing, only causing a good 
augh. 

Once in swinging a fish from the pool I saw that the 
trout had become uncontrollable, and was coming straight 
for my head, and failing to duck in time, he caught me 
a sounding smack on the side of my face, which turned 
the laugh on me. More beauties kept on coming, and all 
under size were of course thrown back. Finally the 
“Veteran,” who had been packing the creel with trout, 
called out: “This basket is chuck full, and not another 
fish will go in, so I guess you had better quit fishing.” In 
a few minutes we were ready to start, but before leaving 
threw the remainder of the worms into the pool, and 
then, shouldering our traps, we bade a reluctant farewell 
to this lovely spot. 

On climbing the pine knoll we had another glimpse of 
the beautiful view. A gentle breeze stirred softly among 
the tree tops, and the sweet, clear note of a white- 
throated sparrow reached our ears from the swamp below. 
Plunging down the hillside we soon came to the stream 
with its treacherous log. Crossing over this time with- 
cut any mishap, we continued our way and in less time 
than it takes to tell were at the wagon. We reached 
camp after a brisk, pleasant drive, dirty, hungry, but 
happy. Counting the fish we found we had thirty-three, 
the largest weighing a pound, and the others varying 
from eight to fourteen ounces. 

In the evening, when we were gathered around the 
ccmfortable old stove in the sitting room discussing the 
adventures of the day, Freddie and I came to the conclu- 
sion that the “Veteran’s” pool had proved a grand suc- 
cess, and neither of us would ever forget the pleasures of 
the trip. CAMILLA. 


The Sea Trout of the Escuminac. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

For the last three years I have enjoyed the privilege 
of fishing the above-named river in the Province of 
Quebec, and the discussion which has arisen between 
Mr. Venning and Mr. Hallock relative to the proper 
classification of the sea trout, has suggested to me 
that perhaps a few items from my experiences might 
be interesting to some of your readers. 

The Escuminac is a beautiful, clear, cold stream 
emptying into the Bay Chaleur from the north, and 
about forty miles from Matapedia, and like the Nou- 
velle, is essentially a trout river. 

If the season be a normal one we expect the first 
run of trout about July 1, and the second run ten days 
later. An abundance of spring rains delays their ad- 
vent into the river some seasons until the last of 
July, but the majority of first runs will be during the 
first week of the month. While on the river the first 
two seasons we made our headquarters with Dan 
Brown and family, near the mouth of the river. “Uncle 
Dan” as he is called, was for a number of years guar- 
dian of the river, and aside from being an exemplary, 
God-fearing citizen. he is a born angler and a beautiful 
caster. To Uncle Dan (may his shadow never lessen) 
I am indebted for much interesting tradition concern- 
ing what the angling was in the river years ago, and 
of the coming and going of the trout. From the mouth 
of the river up to the falls is about twenty miles (it 
depending not a little of whom you may inquire), and 
that is as far up as we ever fish. Above the falls the 
water seems to be just as plentiful, but no trails have 
ever been swamped, and the angling ends on that 
stream with the trails. 

Now, to me it seems a very curious fact that the 
pools and reaches of the lower five or six miles of 
the river never contain any large trout, but such is 
the case. There are grand pools, an abundance of 
shelter under banks and alders, but never a trout could 
I get to rise. And -I have wondered much thereat. 
Sut in the very lowest waters, that which was affected 
by each incoming tide, I have seen countless thou- 
sands of fingerling trout. We see fry all the way up 
the river, but in no such numbers as the fingerlings in 
the tidal waters. Two hundred miles above its mouth 
the river is crossed by the Bay Chaleurs railway. As I 
have always had a yearning to see these trout on their 
journey to+the nuptial pools, I have stood on the 
bridge hour after hour and watched for some member 
of the ascending hosts, but not one did I ever see. “I 
wonder why.” Do these fish enter the river at night 
and move steadily on until daylight, or a given point is 
reached? It seems very strange that not one could 
be seen. 

As there was no fishing on the lower waters, and 
stopping near the mouth necessitated a great, deal of 
travel, a year ago this winter a nice commodious 
camp was built sixteen miles up, which locates us right 
in center of the fishing and—the black flies: These 
have been known to annoy some people. During the 
early fishing’ the trout remain in the pools, but when 
the water begins to yield to the effect of the sun they 
seek the shelter of the banks and the overhanging 





' bushes, and then to get your fly where the concealed 


fish can see it requires skill. patience and profanity. 


. 


Alas! oftentimes much of the latter. But they are 
there, great spotted beauties and as plenty as angler 
can wish. When you fasten to a four pound fish, after 
digging him out from tinder the alders, he is very liable 
to exhibit a frantic desire to return to cover, and the 
angler who is content to wield a 4-ounce rod crowds 
big wads of experience into five or ten minutes, if he 
saves his fish. But it is worth all the disappointment 
if he brings one in three to net. 

Before we started on our first trin to the river, I 
wrote to Uncle Dan and asked his advice about the 
proper flies, rods, etc. His reply was to the effect 
that all the flies we needed were two varieties, viz.. the 
“thunder-and-lightning” and the “mouse-lure.” I failed 
to find either one of these patterns at any one of the 
Boston tackle houses, so we concluded to chance the 
first trip with different varieties of salmon flies, and a 
good assortment of Rangeley Lakes bugs. You can 
judge of our chagrin and mortification when we realized 
that the Escuminac trout would rise just as quickly 
to a Japanese umbrella, as they would to any fly in 
our possession. Here was a dilemma. I sent to Mr. 
Baillie in St. Johns. He did not have them. Then we 
sent to Campbellton, and a dealer there telegraphed 
to Quebec, and we got the much desired thunder and 
lightning, and trout. I see it frequently stated that 
the sea trout will rise to “any old thing.” I guess the 
Escuminac trout are a bit particular. 

For size our fish averaged good. We seldom net 
one under two pounds in weight, and I have taken 
three fish successively which aggregated over sixteen 
pounds. 

I have netted a fresh run trout whose silvery sides 
would rival a salmon’s, spots just faintly showing, the 
median line alone pronounced. And late in the season 
I have taken them robed in colors that would make 
a rainbow look like a pneumatic tire. 

In conclusion, I wish to add that it is my humble, 
unscientific opinion that these fish ascend the river to 
deposit their spawn and observe the various functions 
of reproduction. 5. B. 





Trolling: for Bass. 


Cincinnati, O., Jan. 19.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Dr. Henshall, in his “Book of the Black Bass,” makes 
the assertion that he formed the acquaintance of one 
fish in the Miami River, near Cincinnati, but I am 
afraid it’would tax the good doctor’s skill to the full- 
est extent to strike up a flirtation with that grand game 
fish in that stream at present. The Little and Big 
Miamis and the Whitewater rivers are within easy ac- 
cess of this city, but the fishing, so far as the black 
bass is concerned, is nil. These streams appear to be 
splendidly adapted for the bass, but seiners and dyna- 
miters have wrought his undoing, and he is not 
found. 

But there are several stocked ponds in this neigh- 
borhood that yielded some fine fish the past season, 
and proved a boon to those fishermen of this vicinity 
who had no opportunity of visiting more favorable 
localities. There were quite a goodly number of four 
and five-pound bass captured, and one caught and 
weighed in my presence tipped the beam of a gro- 
cer’s scales at seven pounds and six ounces. As sev- 
eral of your correspondents, who have visited the most 
propitious angling regions, seem to consider a bass 
of four or five pounds a leviathan, it appears as though 
the humbler brethren of the angle of this neighborhood 
might go further and fare worse. 

Most of the larger fish were captured with surface 
casting trolls, and as I believe I was one of the first 
in this vicinity to use a lure of that description in ang- 
ling for bass, I feel myself in a measure responsible 
for their introduction. It was to draw out some ex- 
pressions of opinion as to the merits of surface cast- 
ing trolls from a sportsmanlike point of view that this 
was written. 

While I am merely an enthusiastic neophyte in the 
art of angling, it may not be regarded as presumptu- 
ous in me to state what I regard as the meritorious 
features of these lures, which are as follows: Effec- 
tiveness, as On comparison with other baits they pro- 
duce better results, both as to size and number of fish 
taken. (Flies are excepted in this statement, as I 
have never had the good fortune to witness the per- 
formance of an expert in that branch of the art.) They 
are more humane than live bait, and this, to me, ap- 
pears to be a good and sufficient reason for their in- 
dorsement, as I never could and probably never will, be 
able to impale a live minnow or frog on a hook without 
feelings of compassion for its suffering, as evidenced 
in agonized writhings, which some of my philosophical 
friends assure me are merely the manifestations of re- 
flex action, but I am not persuaded of the truth of this. 
They are not pot-fishing devices, as it requires plenty 
of perseverance and more skill in casting them than 
the average pot-fisher possesses to produce good re- 
sults. Indeed, I have never seen a poor bait caster 
accomplish anything at all with them. These features, 
together with the fact that they are economical and 
do away with the trouble of procuring and preserving 
live bait in good condition, in my opinion, place them 
before any other form of lure,*except the artificial fly, 
in the use of which it is my ambition to acquire dex- 
terity in the coming season. 

The chief objection to these trolls is the multiplicity 
of hooks they contain, usually two and sometimes 
three triples, but from their size and conformity this 
cannot well be avoided, and leave them with adequate 
hook presentment. 

It was with the hope that this species of lure would 
receive what its merits or demerits deserve from some 
of your correspondents who are versed in the ethics 
of the art that this was written, and I pause for reply. 

W. F. Crucar. . 





All communications intended for Forest anp Stream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
New York, and not to any individual connected with the paper. 
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A Fish Story from the Pension Records. 


WasurnctTon, D. C., Jan. 28.—One would think that 
about the last place to look for a fish story would be 
among the Revolutionary pension cases, many of which 
have not been disturbed for fifty years and which, upon 
being opened now, give forth clouds of dust, literally 
the dust of ages. 4 

No general pension law for the benefit of Revolution- 
ary soldiers was passed until 1818, so that from the 
deaths of comrades and the imperfection or absence 
of records, proof of service was difficult, hence appli- 
cants were required to give names of officers of low or 
high rank, describe the country through which they 
passed and relate incidents of their various Campaigns 
as minutely as possible. In the claim of Job«Phillips, 
dated May 23, 1833, he stated that he servéd in a 
rennsylvania regiment during the years 1776-77-78, and 
that Lieut.-Col. Russell, while crossing the North 
River, had both thighs broken by a sturgeon leaping 
into the boat, in consequence of which he—the colonel, 
not the fish—died. 

That seems rather a robust yarn, but as there was 
no motive for exaggeration, it may be accepted as 
truth, or what the soldier thought to be truth. 

The weight of the fish was not stated. 





P. ENTION. 
Artificial Culture of Salmon in America. 
Lonpon, Jan. 17.—Editor Forest and Stream: Could 


ou or any of your readers give me authentic informa- 
oak as - aieus it has been proved that the salmon 
has been successfully introduced into and has stocked 
rivers in the United States in which it has been prac- 
ically or actually extinct. i 
“7 nf that i in the Jan. 10 issue of your delight- 
ful paper, says that the hatching of Pacific salmon in 
the various U. S. Fish Commission, hatcheries has 
ssumed gigantic proportions. 

. I have Seen cndaronind that the results were also 
gigantic and of immense value, but certain scents 
gentlemen in this country deny that it can be prove 
that artificial culture of salmon has been a success 
anywhere, as far as the stocking rivers with fish is 
concerned. They say there is gigantic success in col- 
lecting ova, hatching out fry and planting by the mil- 
lion, and that is about all there is to it, and they have 
used their influence to prevent the use of public funds 
for salmon stocking purposes in this country. 

It would be a great help to advocates of fishculture 
all over the world if you could publish unquestionable 
proof of the benefit derived from the artificial cultiva- 

i erica. 
tion of salmon in Am See iia: 
Editor Fishing Gazette, London, Eng. 


——— 


Che Fennel. 


Fixtures. 


Feb. 11-14—New York.—Twenty-seventh annual show of the 


/ i K 1 Club. James Mortimer, Supt. 
Wetnnie tL. —Newark, N. yi Show of New Jersey Kennel Asso- 








iation. C. G. Hopton, Sec’y. 
oe. sa Seaver, Eclo—-Bench show of Colorado Kennel 
Club. 


Feb. 23-26.—Boston, Mass.—New England Kennel Club’s nine- 


1 show. . B. Emery, Sec’y. 
eette ch 4 1-—Pittsburg, Pa.—Show ‘of Duquesne Kennel Club, of 


les ennsylvania. 

Wao told Rochester, N. Y.—Show of Rochester Kennel Club. 
March 12-14.—Coshocton, O.—Show of Coshocton Kennel Club. 
March 17-20.—Uhrichsville, O.—Show of Twin City Kennel Club. 
March 25-28.—Chicago.—Show of Chicago Kennel Club. 

March 30-31.—St. Louis.—Show of St. Louis Collie Club. 
March 31-April 3.—Buffalo, N. Y.—Show of Buffalo Kennel Club. 
April 1-4——New Orleans, La.—Show of Southwestern Kennel 


lub. pe 

Apri —Victoria, B. C.—Show of Victoria Kennel Club. 

Aer $11 ~Atlantic City, N. J.—Show of Atlantic City Kennel 
“2. 29-30.—Hempstead, L. I.—Open air show of Ladies’ Kennel 


Association of America. 


A Dog by Express. 


Luano, Tex., Jan. 25.—As Mr. Hough has told a dog 
story, I would like to relate a similar one. While mes- 
senger for the Express Company fifteen years 
ago I took on at a small station a genuine “nigger 
hound valued at $50. He was a vicious fellow, and I 
did not try to cultivate a close acquaintance. We 
traveled all right for 100 miles or so, when all at once 
the dog came tearing out of the crate. I did not try 
to stop him, but just let him. go. When we stopped at 
a water tank I did not try to close the door, but 
let him “hit the trail.” In fact, I helped him all that I 
could by throwing coal at him (by the way, I was 
on top of the highest pile of trunks in the car), this 
being all that I could pick up to defend myself with 
except my Colt .45, and I knew better than to shoot 
the dog. 

I was drawing only $60 per month then, and when 
that dog left the car I saw $50 of it pinned to his tail. 
Well we pulled out, and I was in a “peck o’ trouble. 
I could not afford to pay $50 for a dog, and worse 
still, losing my job, was out of all reason. We had 
still to run one hour and fifty minutes, and I had that 
time to think it over. So by the time we reached 
S—— I had made up my mind to make a report of the 
whole matter and pay for the dog. Of.course, I was 
blue. When we stopped the agent came to the car, and 
when he saw me he said, “Great Scot! Kid, what have 
you been crying about? Did you bet rattled?” I 
said “No, sir!” At that moment a negro boy came 
along with an exact counterpart, exc the biting 
qualities, of the lost dog, and I said, “Say, Bill, you 
want to sell that dog?” “Yas, boss.” That made me 
feel good. gon, 

Well, I bought his dog for 50 cents and put him in 
the crate; and until this day that dog man is selling 
full blood “blood hounds” from that 50 cent dog—or 
his get. I have visited his kennels and have heard 
him blow. about his fine dog that-he paid $50. for_at 
P—, and I smiled and drifted, 








Oup ExprEssmMan. 





‘ Constitution. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 
Old- Dog: Ponto. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Jan. 27.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I take the liberty to send you a scrap clipped 
from the Springfield Republican, suggested by a kins- 
man of mine pertaining to the age, habits, training 
and native characteristics of an old worn-out English 
setter belonging to me. His worth as a first-class 
dog in the field could not have been excelled by any 
dog of his breed. Perhaps you may think it not out 
of place in your highly valued paper as a tribute to 
dogs, the valued companions to all sportsmen that 
are not so selfish as to deny to the brute creation a 
just recognition of worth. 

Henry R. 


With Things at Sevens, 


With things at sevens, or out of joint, 
And stale-worn runs the craze for gain; 
*Tis blest relief in fields to jaunt, 
Up fill the hours with moments sane. 


MERRITT. 


I call my dog, Forespent—he’s old, 
His years show record in his face; 

But not for me his love is cold, 
Nor lost his lineaments of grace. 


From Nature heart he purposed came; 
Her pleasure mold—she made him true; 

No blemish marks he bears of shame, 
No evil done his dog life through. 


In field or run, or marsh, or wood, 

He’s played his part, to flag nor fail, 
How well his work he understood, 

His count may show of grouse or quail. 


Staunch, kind, and true, by nature wise, 
Presuming not, nor gross, nor vain, 
A world of goodness in him lies— 
His life filled out without a stain. 


And is revealed, when from my hands 
He takes some dainty that he loves, 

A will to bide but those commands 
His instinct prompts, or, well approves. 


His work is done. But I can see, 

When by the winter fire he dreams, 
His native traits by sleep set free, 

To match the best in huntsmen’s themes. 


I love him much, as he loves me; 
We’re joined in all, as dearest friend; 

His wants now few, the simple fee, 
Bed, food and drink, fill out the end. 


He comes to me; he seems to know 
That I have wrestled some with years; 
Has he a soul? I trust ‘tis so, 
So well the fact his love declares. 


Aye, love like his can never die; 
Immortal ’tis—-To live! To live! 

From earth to heaven, it reaches high, 
Death thralls it not, nor wound can give. 


CHRISTOPHER C. MeErRIT.. 


SraINGFIELD, Jan. 21. 


Westminster Kennel Club Entries. 


The number of entries of each of the different breeds, 
and the total of all the entries for the forthcoming show 
of the Westminster Kennel Club are as follows: Blood- 
hounds 17, mastiffs 8, St. Bernards 71, Great Danes 93, 
Newfoundlands 3, deerhounds 9, Russian wolfhounds 47, 
greyhounds 21, foxhounds 11, pointers 119, English setters 
104, Irish setters 39, Gordon setters 17, Griffons 6, re- 
trievers 6, Chesapeake Bay dogs 4, sporting spaniels 183, 
collies 165, old English sheep dogs 61, Dalmatians 8, 
poodles 63, bulldogs 177, French bulldogs 82, bullterriers 
107, Airedale terriers 53, Boston terriers 177, chow chows 
3, Basset hounds 11, beagles 87, dachshunds 50, foxter- 
riers 143, Irish terriers 65, Scottish terriers 48, Welsh ter- 
riers, 25, black and tan terriers 23, whippets 11, Skye ter- 
riers 6, Bedlington terriers 8, schipperkes 7, Yorkshire 
terriers 17, Maltese: terriers 6, toy terriers 9, pugs 28, 
Pomeranians 30, toy spaniels 102, miscellaneous 7. Total, 
2,346. 


- Irish Setter Club. 


Cuicaco, Feb. 2—The annual meeting of The Irish 
setter Club of America will be held at the Madison 
Square Garden on Friday, February 13, at four o'clock, 
P. M. Geo. H. THomson, Secretary. 


Pachting. 
Nees 


Work is being rushed on the new boat building for the 
cup defense by the Herreshoffs at Bristol, and it is now 
believed that she will be ready for launching by the mid- 
dle of April. The frames are all set up and the work 
of plating has commenced. Some of the interior bracings 
and trusses are already in place, and as all the material 
is on hand there will be no delay on that score. The 
steel mast is nearly. finished, it being constructed very 
much as Constitution’s was, and the topmast will house 
inside.~ Little authentic news can be learned about the 
new boat’s design, as the greatest secrecy is being ex- 
ercised in every branch of the yacht’s construction. 











The steamer Diamond State has been purchased by Mr. 
August Belmont, and she will. be used as a tender to 
The vessel, which has been used as a 
passenger and freight boat between Philadelphia and 
Wilmington, will be entirely refitted to meet ee" new 
requirements. She will be in charge of Capta James 
Price, who has been in command of Scout, Mr. Bel- 
mont’s steam Diamond State was built at Marine 
City, Mich, in 184. She is 172ft. long, 25ft; breadth 
and 1oft. draft. Her engines are of 2,600 harse-power, 
and she has a speed of 22 knots, 
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The steamer Sunbeam has been chartered by Mr. C. 
Oliver Iselin and she will be used as a tender to the new 
cup defender now building at Bristol. Sunbeam, was 
built at Essex, Mass., in 1900 and since that time has 
been in the fruit trade plying between Boston and the 
West Indies. She is 132ft. 6in. long, 30ft. breadth and 
1oft. 8in. depth. She has a speed of about 12 knots: 





Thames Houseboats. 


As the Thames became more thickly populated, it was 
necessary to increase the regulations for public con- 
venience and for health, and.consequently the rules re- 
garding houseboats are now very strict. The Con- 
servancy issue a long list of places where these craft 
may not moor, on account of interference with the traffic 
or with private ‘rights, and sanitary regulations to pre- 
vent pollution of the river have been much more stringent 
in recent years, not even a lavatory basin being permitted 
to drain into the Thames. So it comes that houseboats 
are foreed into certain districts, chiefly where there is 
opportunity for obtaining a plot. of land, and these 
inclosures are often made picturesque little gardens. 
This grouping together gives a most charming appearance 
to certain reaches, those, for example, at Molesey, 
Staines, Datchet, Bourne End and Henley, and. there is 
not a great deal of movement during the season, except 
about Henley time, when many craft are taken up or 
down to the famous regatta town by their attendant 
launches or by tug, while some other regattas will attract 
a few houseboats from their accustomed moorings to the 
respective courses. 

Several Thames boat builders have made quite a repu- 
tation for houseboats, one of the chief being James 
Taylor, of Chertsey, and to Mr. W. Bates, the manager 
of the firm, I am indebted for the accompanying plans. 
This builder is taken particularly as he introduced a 
distinct novelty a few years since in the center-saloon 
houseboat, and the plans show clearly the difference in 
design of the two types. Little description is necessary, 
as the dimensions and interior arrangements of two typi- 
cal English boats are shown clearly on the plans. These 
craft are perfectly representative of Thames houseboats 
of the larger class, and are the most useful description to 
purchase, as they are readily sold and easily let. It is 
better to purchase what one may describe as “self-con- 
tained boats,” with kitchen, etc., on board, and then, if 
cooking operations are objected to, a small craft may be 
obtained for culinary purposes, and for the accommo- 
dation of servants. Boats at permanent moorings; how- 
ever, when there is land available, often have a kitchen 
and domestic offices in their garden plot. For those who 
dc not require such large craft as those mentioned above, 
there are numerous small craft to be obtained, say from 
about 35 feet long upwards, with saloon, three bed 
rooms, etc. 

With regard to the number and sizes of houseboats on 
the Thames I cannot do better than quote from one of the 
registration lists of the Conservancy, who for inhabited 
craft charge an amount of £5 for a boat of 30 feet in 
length and £2 for each six inches over 30 feet. Boats not 
used are exempt from payment, and those used as dress- 
ing places or storerooms are only charged one guinea each 
per annum. 

A list I have before me is the first issued last season, 
and contains the names of 125 pleasure boats. The' fol- 
lowing are those of 50 feet and over: 

Athens 55ft, Annie Laurie 63ft., Aida 7oft., Albatross 
soft., Arcady 53ft., British Queen 74ft., Bohemian ‘Girl 
soft., Banshee soft., Bedouin 6oft., Balaclava 7rft., 
Cigarette 110ft., Cecil 75ft., Cardinal 65ft., City of Lon- 
don, 69ft., Chez Nous 65ft., Czarina s5oft., Caprice soft., 
Dabchick 65ft., Dunottar 8oft., Empress 66ft., Eileen 67ft., 
Frog 5o0ft., Folly 78ft., Fair Maid of Perth rroft.. Glow- 
worm 68ft., Guinevere 63ft., Gloriana 103ft., Golden But- 
terfly soft., Golden Grasshopper 8oft., Genesta 65ft., 
Geisha 71ft., Hirondelle 6o0ft., Happy Thought 6oft., H. 
M. S. Pinafore 65ft., Ibis 113ft., Idler 53ft., Kittiwake 
osft., Kelpie 63ft., Kingfisher 74ft., Kopperty soft., Kismet 
goft., Kelpie 66ft., Lazyland 55ft., La Reine 6oft., Lelia 
5oft., Lotos soft., Lotus soft., Minnehaha 65ft., Mirabelle 
5oft., Madcap soft., Maid of Kent 6oft., Miranda 7oft., 
Nepoo soft., Nautilus 7oft., Nightingale r1rft., Rouge ct 
Noit 5oft., Red Rover 8s5ft., River Home 52ft., Rippledene 
soft., River God soft., Swan 6rft.,. Siesta orft., Stella 
71ft., Sunbeam 88ft., Syrinx 76ft., Summerholme 74ft., 
Thistle 9oft., Venezia 66ft., Venice 68ft., Yahnehune soft. 

In some cases the extra size includes tenders. A 
further list contains about 40 names of rowing and swim- 
ming club barges, and what are really floating boat- 
heuses, the Oxford College barges, of course, figuring 
largely. 

As an instance of the popularity of houseboats on the 
Thames, it may be stated that the registration fees add 
well over £900 to the Conservancy funds each, year. 

In the special list of places where houseboats may not 
moor, the Henley Regatta course is included, but this 
restriction is waived during the regatta week, when posi- 
tions are allotted to subscribers to the funds, chiefly 
according to their liberality in this direction. Owirig to 
certain unnecessary regulations regarding sub-letting, 
Henley houseboats were considerably reduced in number 
for a season or two, but last year there was again a good 
muster, and several of the accompanying photographs 
were taken during the regatta, when every effort is made 
by artistic decoration, floral and otherwise, to make these 
charming craft more than ordinarily beautiful, and Hen- 
ley week on a well-appointed houseboat may be safely 
recommended as an excellent method for disposing of 
superfluous dollars. A good boat will fetch £150 for the 
week, subscription to the regatta fund means an extra 
£20 for a good place, and there are no limits to hos- 
pitality for those who mean to do the thing well. 

At ordinary times a good boat will fetch £10 a week, 
so that altogether there are worse investments than a 
houseboat on the Thames; in fact, it has always been a 
surprise to me that some company has not worked a small 
cerner in them. A boat of, say, 60 feet long with good 
accommodation will cost to build from £400 to £500, 
and furniture, small craft, etc., could be obtained for 
another £100... On such a craft one would be very un- 
fortunate -not to clear £100 for several years, and -then 
there would be an asset worth £400. 

There are generally plenty of boats on the English 
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A THAMES HOUSE-BOAT SALOON. 
Photo by Marsh Bros., Henley. 


A THAMES HOUSE-BOAT SALOON. 
- . Whote by Mereh Bene, Henley. 
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market, for in comparatively few cases does the house- 
boat craze last for long. A man will buy one, and be en- 
thusiastic over river life for a year or two, but he wil 
then, perhaps, want to sell, for naturally there is, under 
umes conditions, some monotony about houseboat ex- 
istence. Fortunately there are always others to take his 
place, and so as each season comes round, one sees the 
me fine display of floating homes on the Thames, and, 
thorough acquaintance with river life afloat in 

country, I can strongly recommend the American 

to spend a month or two on an English house- 

fe will not encounter many startling adventures, 
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, but if he has a soul for the beauties of nature, 
cannot but be stirred by the quiet glories of Thames 
y, enjoyed in all its phases by the lucky occupant 
‘ | boat moored in some charming reach of the 
rivet At f ] a mind for sport, the months of 
J d give him all he can desire in the 
d ntests typical of the regattas of the 
\ are sometimes taunted with the en- 
we d for “Our River,” as the artist-author, 
G. D. Leslie, styled it in his charming book, but those 
! ed on 1 banks or afloat on the bosom of 
nd all this and are ready with Milton 
mesis meus ante omnes.” 
’ 
nglish Letter. 

i eternal in Sir Thomas Lipton’s breast 
been reported as having said that the new 
| y three if not tour improvements 

ind that he has safe grounds 
ti ory in the next strugg] Now, this 
4 . onitude of the “three or four 
hether Herreshoff has not made 
ortank W hope for the 
nd many of us expect it), but it is 
f ar etic Of all challengers, Sir 
ibtedly the most optimistic, and that is 

rming feature in his disposition 
e new \ tv be launched in April, and will, as 
possible, be put through her paces with Sham- 
first on the Clyde and then in the south of Eng 
! between the two will be on strictly busi 
per « rses being laid out, and guns fired 
y \ there will be money prizes which 

{ exertions of the victorious crews 

he ( mcil of ft Yacht Racing Association has 
d the resolutions of the owners in the handicap 

( entirely The chief alteration made is to 

| by the old Thames tonnage rule Each 

be measured for length and sail area, 

hese the owances of a strange or new boat 

i 1 wnt he shows form The main point, 
wever, is the recognition by the Association of handt- 


cing and the appointment of an official handicapper. 





ne man only and not a committee is selected to ar- 
pretty safe to guess that he 

| r many years he has 

mong clubs giving handicap races, 

| lired so much information 

1 \ handicapper-better qualified for the 


ld not be found. 


he originators of the new Solent one-design class 

recognized the size and style of boat originally 
en by them. Mr. Mylne will design the fleet, but the 
ons are considerably enlarged, so that the yachts 





be roomy and comfortable little cruisers. It is said 
the type will also be more “wholesome.” In size 
e new boats will be of about g2ft, Y. R. A. rating. 


will remove all danger of their destroying the 3oft. 
m afraid the 36-footers will still suffer 
nly the managers of the class could be 
brought to see the virtues of a short maximum handicap 
bined with a rigid rule for building; the loss of the 
footers would not be felt, for a far better class would 
ke their place. 
Meantime comes news of two more one-design classes 
n addition to the host of others that are sapping all in- 
erest in racing among the small fry over here. Both of 
hese are from Mr. Mylne’s. design also. One is for a 
Clyde club and the other for Dublin Bay. One-design 
lasses seem *to have caught on in Ireland more than 
anywhere else 
Mr. A. L. Barber’s new turbine steam yacht was 
launched on the 14th inst. by Messrs. Ramage & Fergu- 
on. She is to be called Lorena. Her dimensions are: 
L. O. A., 300ft.; L. W. L., 253ft., and beam, 33ft. 3in., 
tl mage (Y. M.) working out at about 1,650. She 
three independent compound steam turbines and two 
condensers. ‘There are one high pressure and two low, 
h the latter of which the reversing turbines are con- 
nected. There are two propellers on each of the outer 
hafts, and one on the middle one, all five being of man- 
nese bronze. ‘There are four cylindrical tubular boilers 
containing 8,500 square feet of heating surface, and about 
»20 square feet of grate area. The power expected is 
bout 3,200 horse-power with the turbines working: at 
530 revolutions for the middle shaft and 750 for the 
outer shafts. 
Above. the main deck there if a promenade deck 
extending the whole length of the vessel to within 2oft. 
the stern, and on this is a deck house 1ooft. long by 14ft. 
de. On the main deck there is a range of deck houses 
nearly 17oft. long with alley ways on each side sft. broad; 
t. of this erection is taken up by the owner’s state- 
boudoir and toilet room. At the after end are a 
stateroom and toilet room. The question of the 
advantage of turbines over reciprocating engines has 
been Clearly decided in vessels of high speed, but whether 
this type of machinery will be found well adapted to or- 
dinary yachts has not yet been demonstrated. Lorena’s 
performances: will be regarded with very keen interest, 


open class, but I 








n eclipse il 


| if the rebult is, satisfactory it will have an immediate 
efféct onjiuture steam yacht building. . The. result ofs¢he: 
Emeraid’® trials are said to have been good, but no de- 


tails have been published. 


American motor makers will be wise if they direct their 
attention to engines of many small cylinders as opposed 
to those of one or two large cylinders for export to this 
country. The 2-cycle type in large cylinders is not popu- 


jar, and makers of similar powers in three small cylinders 
are doing good business. But, as I have often said, there 
js a great demand for 4-cycle engines. Good machines of 
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this type, running at a moderate speed, will be saleable 
here. French engines of this type are now being adver- 
tised in our papers—4-cycle engines with about 750 revo- 
lutions per minute. For marine work this is much more 
satisfactory than the fast-running car engines, the use of 
which has hitherto given the 2-cycle type an excellent 


chance of attaining popularity. 
E. H. HAMILTON. 


Chicago Y. C. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The following schedule of events has been adopted by 
the Chicago Y. C. for the season of 1903: 

Saturday, May 30—Cruise to Indiana Harbor. 
1:30 P. M. This will be an impromptu tace only. 

Saturday, June 6—Free for all handicap race over 
club’s long course. Start for limit boat, 1 P. M. ° 

Saturday, June 13—Races for one-design yachts and for 
club knockabouts. 

Saturday, June 20—Handicap race around cribs and 
then to Indian Harbor. Start for limit boat at 1 P. M. 

Saturday, June 27—Races for one-design yachts and for 
club knockabouts. 

Saturday, July 4—Race for Pfister cup, over club’s 
short course, 10 A. M. Free for all handicap race over 
club’s long course. Start for limit boat, 1 P. M. 

Saturday, July 11—Races for one-design yachts and 
for club knockabouts. 

Saturday, July 18—Class races for the Warrington and 
Lillienfeld cups. 

Saturday, July 25—Class races, all classes. 
2:10 and 2:20 P. M. 

Saturday, August 1—Races for one-design yachts. and 
for club knockabouts. 

Wednesday, August 5—Start at 9 A. M. for Milwaukee. 
Impromptu races. 

Friday, August 7, and Saturday, August 8—Races at 
Milwaukee under auspices of Milwaukee Y. C. 

Sunday, August 9—Start from Milwaukee on cruise to 
northern ports. Rendezvous at Charlevoix. Cruising 
race from Charlevoix to Harbor Springs. Cruise to end 
at Harbor Spring. Instructions and sailing directions 
to be given from day to day by the commodore. 

Saturdays, August 15, 22, 29, and September 5—Races 
for one-design yachts and for club knockabouts. 

Tuesday, September 1, Labor Day—Special and im- 
promptu races. 

Saturday, September 12—Handicap cruising race to 
Kenosha. Start for limit boat at 8 A. M. 

Saturday, September 19—Races for one-design and for 
club knockabouts. 

Saturday, September 26—Free for all handicap race 
oyer club’s long course. Start for limit boat at 1 P. M. 

Saturdays, October 3, 10 and 17—Races for one-design 
yachts and for club knockabouts. 

Last season we first tried, and, as far as we know, were 
the first club to successfully try, the handicap races. Our 
members are by a large majority in favor of these races, 
consequently you will notice on this schedule that most 
cf the events will be handicap affairs. We start the boats 
on their time allowance according to an arbitrary handi- 
cap made up by a competent committee, and the first boat 
in wins. This handicap is made in the same manner 2s 
handicaps in other sports, that is, the boats are equal- 
ized as close as human judgment can do so, according to 
the actual performances and merits of the different yachts. 
We have found by experience that we can better equalize 
the fleet-in this manner than we can or ever could accord- 
ing to a theoretical rule or set of rules. And of course 
the more nearly the boats are equalized the better the 


Start 


Start 2, 


sport. We recognize that when boats are being built for 
given race, such as the international races, then the 
arbitrary restrictions in the measurements of the boats, 
or some good rule of time allowance according to racing 
lengths, is not only necessary, but are good. But when 
the builders’ contest has. bee nsettled, then we believe we 
should provide races in which the best sailors rather than 
the best boats should win, and races in which the best 
sailors’ shall exert themselves to do their best in order 
that they may win. Epcar S. BELDEN, 
Chairman Regatta Committee. 
Curcaco, IIl., Jan. 31. 


Origin of the Centerboard. 


Boston, Jan. 27.—Editor Forest and Stream: Refer- 
ring to a recent article in your columns in regard to the 
invention of the centerboard, I may say that some- 
thing over thirty years ago a friend in this city lent 
me a book published in England in 1800 or 1801, which 
gave the lines and description of a boat built in Boston 
in 1774, by Captain John Schank, of the British Navy; 
the boat had a centerboard, or rather, a sliding keel, 
as it moved up and down in the well bodily. 

Later on he built in England a vessel with three slid- 
ing keels, which made a successful voyage to New 
South Wales. 


I am unable to give the name of the book, as it was 


burnt in the great fire of 1872, but I have frequently 
seen allusions to it, and doubtless some of your readers 
know it. H. B; J. 


YACHT CLUB NOTES. 


At the annual meeting of the Penataquit Corinthian 
Y. C, the following officers were elected: Com., J. 
Adolph Mollenhauer; Rear-Com., Willard L. Candee; 
Sec’y, Joseph E. Owens; Treas., Richard A. Bachia; 
Meas., Moss K. P. Fuller; Fleet Captain, J. Campbell 
Smith; Fleet Surgeon, William A. Hulse, M.D. Regatta 
Committee: Harry M. Brewster, chairman; George A. 
Ellis, Jr.; Robert W. Haff, Regis H. Post and Bryce Met- 
calf. Board of Governors: John R. Suydam, J. Camp- 
bell Smith, Edward C. Blum, W. A. Tucker, George W. 
Burchell, Rawson Underhill, Allan Pinkerton and Wil- 
liam A. Hulse, M.D. 

Ree 


The Knickerbocker Y. C. held its annual meeting at the 
Hotel Manhattan a short time ago and elected the fol- 
lowing officers: Com., James N. Norris; Vice-Com., 
J. B. Palmer, M.D.; Rear-Com., W. B. Beam; Treas., 
G. H. Cooper; Sec’y, J. O. Sinkinson; Meas., W. C. 
Leiber; Fleet Surgeon, G. D. Hamlin, M.D. Board of 
Directors: F. E. Barnes, G. E. Allen, T. Wilson, C. W. 
Schlesinger, H. Stephenson, R. Sands and F. H. Stillman. 


RRe 


The annual meeting of the Bergen Beach Y. C. was held 
at the club house at Bergen Beach on February 1, and the 
following officers were elected: Com., George E. Fitz- 
maurice; Vice-Com., E. Bohm; Treas., E. A. Chapman; 
Finan. Sec’y, A. Miller; Sec’y, C. A. Gregory; Meas., Z. 
Allan; Fleet Captain, H. Breene; Fleet Surgeon, Dr. 
Emerson. Board of Trustees: John Sutter, Sr.; Z. 
Allan, H. Breen and A. A. H. Frohne. 


All communications intended for Forest anp Stream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
New York, and not to any individual connected with the paper. 
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YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


The Greenport Basin and Construction Company, 
Greenport, L. I., has recently closed contracts for two 
steam suction dredges for the United States Govern- 
ment. They will be 200ft. long over all, 4oft. breadth, 
23ft. depth, and will have a capacity of 1,400 tons. They 
will be driven by compound vertical engines of 1,000 
horse-power, and each vessel will have two Scotch 
boilers. In addition to this Government work, this firm 
is doing considerable yacht building. Nearing completion 
is a cruising yawl for Dr. B. H. Wells, of New York 
City. She is 41ft. 2in. over all, 27ft. 6in. waterline, toft. 
breadth and sft. 6in. draft. On the keel there will be 
about 7,000 pounds of lead. The boat was designed by 
Mr. Theodore Brigham. There is also building a 33ft. 
open launch for Dr. H. W. Greene, of Springfield, Mass., 
for use on the Connecticut River. She will be equipped 
with a 5. horse-power Toquet engine. Two smaller 
launches to be used for fishing boats are also well under 
way. Hauled out in the yard and lying in the basin are 
a number of well known yachts. A new railway of 1,600 
tons capacity is being put down and will be ready early 
in the spring. Vessels drawing 22ft. can then be hauled 


out. 
Ree 


Messrs. John Twigg & Sons, of San Francisco, are 
building a large gasoline launch for Mr. Fred Cole, of 
San Mateo. The yacht will be known as the Idlewild, 
and will be used on Lake Tahoe. She is 6oft. over all, 
toft. breadth and sft. 6in. deep, and 4ft. 6in. draft. The 
power will be furnished by a 65 horse-power engine, and 
she will be lighted by electricity. 


RRE 


Captain Charles W. Foster, of New Haven, Conn., 
is building a soft. launch which is to cross the Atlantic 
next summer. The boat, which will be known as Eric 
the Red, will be equipped with a 50 horse-power Craig 
gasoline engine. 

Ree 


Mr. Davis B. Smith, of Gloucester, Mass., is having 
Mr. Arthur D. Story, of Essex, Mass., build for him a 
65ft. auxiliary cruising schooner. 


RRR 


Mr. Frank Bowne Jones has made the following sales: 
Leda, owned by Mr. Harry L. Maxwell, to Mr. Stephen 
H. Mason; Surprise, owned by Mr. Charles R. Smith, to 
Mr. L. D. Martens, and Volsung, owned by Mr. C. Ab- 
bott Gardner, to Mr. W. Albert Swasey. 


RRR 


Mr. Vaughan D. Bacon, of Barnstable, Mass., has re- 
cently completed plans of a cruising yawl for Mr. T. W. 
Hobron, Commodore of the Hawaiian Y. C. The new 
boat will take the place of Gladys, Mr. Hobron’s present 
boat, which was also designed by Mr. Bacon. She 
is 5oft. over all, 35ft. waterline, 12ft. Sin. breadth, and 
7ft. draft. She will be built at San Francisco and will be 
sailed out to Honolulu. 


Rue 


Word has been received to the effect that the center- 
board auxiliary schooner La Barbera, owned by Dr. 
Everett M. Culver, dragged her anchors and went ashore 
at Jupiter Inlet, Fla, on Thursday night, January 20 
The yacht was on her way to Miami, where the owner 
and some guests were to join her. The yacht is said to 
be a total loss. She was built by the Gas Engine and 
Power Company and Charles L. Seabury Company, Mor- 
ris Heights, in 1901. She is 68ft. waterline, 75ft. over all, 
15ft. 6in. breadth and 3ft. gin. in draft. 





Canoeing. 


Sek See 
The Special Cruising Class Canoe. 


DantEL B. GoopsELt, a well-known member of the 
American Canoe Association, has gotten out plans for a 
new type of racing craft known as the special cruising 
class canoe. Provisions for this boat were made at the 
last annual A. C. A. meeting, and the craft to be built 
from the designs of Mr. Goodsell are the first to be 
brought forth in the United States. 

The cruising class has been in use by English sports- 
men for some time. Twelve of the boats are owned by 
members of the Royal Canoe Club of London, England, 
and have provided interesting sport. Linton Hope was 
one of the first canoeists to become interested in the type 
and has always been its staunch supporter. 

The sport of our cousins across the water is watched 
with eagle eye by devotees in this country. The cruising 
class appeared to offer so many possibilities that its 
recognition by the association governing the sport here 
came as a matter of course. 

New York Canoe Club members are to be the first to 
build into the new class. Besides Mr. Goodsell, the de- 
signer, F. C. Moore and Herbert Turtle will own boats 
of the new type. Their success is awaited by every 
canoeist in the land. The positive announcerent that 
scme one is really building under the new regulations is 
expected to give impetus to a number of others in differ- 
ent parts of the country. 

The boats are to be put together by W. F. Stevens, of 
Bath, Maine, known as the most expert builder of racing 
canoes in America. They are expected, when completed, 
to cost a bit under $125. 

To the sportsman used to the old style of racing canoe 
the cruiser offers many interesting innovations. The 
first great difference noted by the eye of the initiated will 
be the absence of the sliding seat and a jib and main sail 
rig. This cuts out the acrobatic features of sport with 
the old style canoe and brings fun with the new class 
within the powers of all. 

The hull is straight sided with rounded bottom and 
deck. An underbody rudder is used instead of the old 
style hung to the stern post. The boats can be rowed or 
paddled, although distinctly built for racing purposes. A 
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SPECIAL CRUISING CLASS CANOE——-LINES AND CONSTRUCTION PLAN. 


leg-o’-mutton mainsail and small jib are used, the latter 
being rigged to boom out and act as spinnaker. 

The new boats are to be 17 feet over all and 42 inches 
at the greatest beam. The sail plan calls for 135 square 
feet of canvas figured according to the English rule. The 
restrictions of the present racing canoe provided for a 
boat 16 feet over all, 30 inches beam, carrying 112 square 
feet of sail. 

The cruisers are to be painted on the outside, except the 
top strake, which will be varnished. Each boat will be 
fitted with water-tight compartments. making it non- 
sinkable. The straight features of the sides and the cock- 
pit arrangement will make it impossible to fill the craft, 
even though the sail be lying flat in the water. A zinc 
dagger centerboard of the Linton Hope type, weighing 
65 pounds, will be used. 

A feature of the boat is three feet clear cockpit space 
aft of the centerboard trunk. She will draw 5 inches. 
With the board down the draft will be 3 feet. The hull 
will weigh 200 pounds. The total displacement with crew 


of one aboard will be near 510 pounds. Hollow spars 
will be used. Boats building for New York Canoe Club 
members will be raced at the annual A. C. A. meet which 
occurs this year at Sugar Island, the new Association 


property at the Thousand Islands. 


A. C. A. Memtership. 


The following gentlemen have been elected members 
of the A. C. A.: R. D. Mansfield, West Medford, Mass. ; 
Lewis K. Conant, Medfield, Mass.; Geo. M. Henderson, 
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Newton, Mass.; W. H. W. Bicknell, Winchester, Mass. ; 
Wm. J. Hyde, Arlington, Mass.; ‘Chester H. Morse, 
Taunton, Mass.; Jackson Palmer, Lowell, Mass.; Harrie 
A. Wheeler, 28 Oliver street, Boston, Mass. ; . Geo. o 
Hudson, Winchester, Mass. ; Guy B. Garland, 76 Porter 
street, Somerville, Mass.; Wm. H. Bolewin, Woburn, 
Mass.; Raleigh B. Adams, 2 Gleason street, Dorchester, 
Mass.; Frank T. Viles, 5 Warren avenue, Hyde Park, 
Mass.; J. B. Booth, Manchester, Mass.; Charles E. Guild, 
Milford, Mass. ; Wm. S. Harding, care S. S. Pierce Co., 
Isosten, Mass.; C. G. Johnson, Winchester, Mass.; Her- 
man A. Harding, Chatham, Mass.; F. P. Lewis, Woburn, 


Hifle Range and Gallery. 


XS 
Cincinnati Rifle Association. 


At the regular meeting of the Cincinnati Rifle 





Crinctnnati, ©. 


Association on Feb. 1 the following scores were made. Conditions 
200yds., offhand, Standard target. Light very poor: 
Gindele . 89 88 86 83 77 Lux 77 77 76 73 72 





Hasenzahi- 87 8 85 8280 Hofer ... 


OOM a cixs : 87 83 82 82 81 Bruns 







Nestler 84 84 82 79 75 Jonscher 73 72 72 69 68 
Roberts . .. 84 82 8281 80 Freitag .. 73 67 65 61 61 
Payne ... *. 83 $2 828180 R Uckotter -» 70 65 64 61 55 
Hoffman ......... £83): 28. Fees OT bc os 40-a5 
Trounstine ........ 78 73 6Y 69 G8 

Honor target: Gindele 28, Hasenzahl 25, Odel 26, Nestler 24, 


Roberts 25, Payne 20, Hoffman 2. . Trounstine 18, Lux "4, Hofer 20, 
Bruns 21, Jonscher 18, Freitag 22. 


4, 
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SPECIAL CRUISING CLASS CANOE—-SAIL PLAN. 
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Grapshooting. 
——>——_ 
Fixtures. 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send a 
notice like the following: 


Feb. 7.—Paterson, a” J.—Jackson Park Gun Club’s live-bird 
shoot; open to all. A. Hopper, Sec’y. 

Feb. 10-14. a ‘Mich. —Open tournament under the auspices 
of the Tri-State Automobile and Sporting Goods Association. 
Targets and live birds. John Parker,- manager; S. G. Lewis, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Feb. 12.—Paterson, | J.—Jackson Park Gun Club’s live-bird 
shoot; open to all. G. Hopper, Sec’y. 

Feb. 12. —Rutherford, N. J.—All-day target shoot of the Boiling 
Springs Gun Club on Lincoln’s Birthday. C. B. Axford, Sec’ 

Feb. 18.—Allentown, Pa.—Two days’ target tournament at uck 
Farm Hotel. Alfred Griesemer, Prop. 

Feb. 20.—South Bethlehem, Pa.—Live-bird shoot of the Lehigh 
Rod ane x a Club, of The Bethlehems. D. S. Daudt, Manager. 

Feb. 21.—New Orleans, La.—First tournament of the Missis- 
sippi Valle Zz Trapshooters’ and Game Protective Association; Car- 
nival Week, under auspices of the City Park Gun Club; $500 
added. Percy S. Benedict, Sec’y 

Feb. 23.—Paterson, N j.—w chlasten'’s Birthday shoot of the 
Jackson Park Gun Club; first of three-man team series of con- 
tests, 45 birds per team. gat A. Hopper, Sec’y 

Feb. 23.—Ossining, N. ssining Gen Club's Washington’s 
Birthda oa. i & Blandford, Capt. 
a eb. 23.—Lynn, Mass. —Holiday shoot of the Birch Brook Gun 

ub 

April 1-3.—Grand Island, Neb.—Consolidated tournament of the 
Re alo Bill Gun, Club, of North Platte, and the Grand Island 
Gun Club; two days targets, one day live birds. Managers, Geo. 
L. Carter, North Platte, and Gus Sievers, Grand Island. 

April 7-10.—St. oseph, Mo.—Tournament of the Missouri State 
Game ang Fish Protective Association. F. B. Cunningham, Sec- 
retary-Mana; 

April 4 —Kansas City, Mo.—The Interstate Association’s 
fourth Grand American Handicap at targets, at Blue River Shoot- 
ing Park. One thousand dollars added to the purses. Elmer E. 
“ene, Secretary-Manager, 111 Fourth avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 

ril 20.—Springfield, Mass. —Spring tournament of the Spring- 
fcid Gua Club. é. L. Kites, Sec’y. 

April 28-May 1.—Lincoln, Neb. —Nebraska State Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation’s twenty-seventh annual tournament, under the auspices 
of the Lincoln Gun Club. F. E. Mockett, Sec’y 

May 6-7.—Lafayette, Ind.—Lafayette Gun Club's tournament. 

May 9-10.—Chicago, Ill.—Spring tournament of the Grand Cres- 
cent Gun Club. 

May 12-15.—Interstate Park, L. I.—The Interstate Association’s 
fifth Grand American Handicap at targets; $1,000 added to the 

urses. Elmer E. Shaner, Secretary-Manager, 111 Fourth avenue, 

Ma 18: Pa. 

‘22. —Wi issinoming, Philadelphia.—Thirteenth annual tour- 
enment a the Pennsylvania State Sportsmen’s Association, under 
auspices of the Florists’ Gun Club of Philadelphia. V. V. Dorp, 


cy. 

May 21-22.—Kenton, O.—Shoot of the Kenton Gun Club. A. G. 
Merriman, Sec’y-Treas. 

May 27-29 Fort Wayne, Ind.—Three-day live-bird and target 
— ‘of the Corner Rod and Gun Club. John V. Linker, 


Mad 27-29.—Williamsport, Pa.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
nament, oniet the auspices of the West Branch Rod and Gun 
Club. H. A Dimick, oe 

May 29-30. —Union City, nd.—Spring tournament of the Parent 
Grove = Club. 

May 30.—Detroit, Mich.—Winchester Gun Club’s Decoration 
Day third annual tournament; day. Rose ystems and av 
gees. Sliding handicap, 16, 18 and 20yds., Hitch 

-Treas. 

Pa —.—Schenectady, N. Y.—New York State shoot, under 
auspices of the Schenectady Gun Club. 

June 34.—Boston, Mass.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
samen, | = 2 the auspices of the Boston Shooting Association. 

icke 
une 3-5. SU Seka, W. Va.—Sixth annual tournament of the 
est Virginia Sportsmen’s Association, under auspices of Ohio 
Valley Shooting earernee. 
3 : a , O.—Spring tournament of the Greenville 
un Clu 
une —_ —Sioux City, Ia.—Ninth annual amateur tournament 
the Soo Gun Club. B. F. Duncan, Sec’y. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


The Lehigh Rod -_ Gun Club, of The Bethlehems, of _. 
Mr. D. S. udt is the manager, ‘will hold a 15-bird 2h “twelve 
cap, at ag og ot at Rittersville rae. on Feb. 20. 'welve 
entries or a over twelve © entries, four 
Shoot will start at 1 * s M. sharp; 





nds incladed. 
Beth- 


Witch Sees acre 
man 
All are invited.” 
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a big pigeon shoot about pril 1. A-summary of his 


eenes, Ont., announces that he will hold 
me 
One hundred live birds, $100 entrance, 


is as : 000 in 
ld and sterling silver trophy to the winner; balance money 
Sivided on Interstate Association plan; handicap rise, 28 to 32yds. ;. 


fifty entries or no race. Entrance must be accompanied by $16 
deposit, which is forfeited except in case of illness or the necessary 
number do not enter. Mr. Donly has some interesting literature 
on the subject, which he will send to applicants. 


The Carteret Gun Club, through its secretary, Mr. Walter H. 
Mead, has been active in distributing literature, two booklets, 
which presents the matter of trapshooting from the trapshooters 
viewpoint. One booklet is entitled “The Rights of Sportsmen In- 
volved in the Shooting of Pigeons from Traps.” he other is 
entitled “Voters in New Jersey Who Petition the Legislature in 
Favor of Pigeon ae it contains thirty pages of names, 
and at the conclusion is the following: ‘The names of two thou- 
sand additional petitioners will follow the foregoing list.” A copy 
of each booklet was sent by the Carteret Club to each member of 
the Legislature. ® 


Elsewhere in our trap columns Mr. Wm. Dutcher, of Paterson, 
presents information concerning an interesting series of team 
shoots at live birds to be given by the Jackson Gun Club, the 
first of which will take place on Feb. 23. Prizes, $100, $50 and 
$25, respectively first, second and third. Three men to a team, 
15 birds to a man. The club will also hold live-bird shoots on 
Feb. 7 and 12. ® 


The managers, Messrs. Geo. L. Carter, of North Platte, Neb. 
and Gus Sievers, of Grand Island, Neb., announce a consolidated 
tournament of the Buffalo Bill and Grand Island Clubs, at Grand 
Island, April 1, 2 and 3, two days at targets, one at live birds. At 
this shoot a team of ten men from the State and ten from Omaha, 
South Omaha and Council Bluffs will shoot a match, 50 targets 
per man. ® 


Messrs. L. West and L. C. Wright, both of Dover, N. J., 
a match at 50 live birds, for $50 a side, on Bunn’s grounds, Singac, 
N. J., on Jan. 29. The scores were: West 42, Wright 36. r. 
West is only about seventeen years old. He shot a few matches 
previously, and is a consistently good performer for one so young 
in years. a 


There was an excellent contest at Philadelphia on i. 29, be- 
tween Mr. Howard Ridge, of the Keystone Shooting League, and 
Mr. F. Miller, of the Point Breeze Gun Club. The conditions of 
the match were 100 live birds, $100 a side, loser to pay for birds, 
30yds. rise, American Association rules. The scores were: Ridge 
93, Miller 91 ® 


John S. Wright, manager of the Brooklyn Gun Club announces 
a shoot for Feb. 12, commencing at 1:30 sharp. The programme 
has five events, two of which are at 10 targets, 50 cents; one at 
15 targets, 75 cents, and two prize shoots at 25 targets each,. $1 
entrance. All ties are to be shot off at half the original allowance. 


Mr. Elmer E. Shaner, secretary-manager of the Interstate Asso- 
ciation, arrived in New York on Monday of this week to attend 
the Interstate Association meeting fixed to be held on Feb. 4, and 
to arrange some of the preliminaries for the G. A. H. at targets 
to be held at Interstate Park. . 

x 


Mr. F. E. Mockett, secretary of the Nebraska State Sportsmen’s 
Association, writes us that the State shoot of that_ organization 
will be held at Lincoln, on April -28, 29 and 30, and May 1. 


Mr. Paul R. Litzke, under date of Jan. 29, writes us that the 
live-bird shoot fixed to take place on Teb. 18, has been postponed 
to some day in April not yet definitely fixed upon. 


Mr. John Burnham won the championship of Dallas and Guthrie 
counties at the C. E. Black tournament, held at Adel, Ia., on 
Jan. 27, with a straight score of 25 targets. 


shot 


Bernarp WATERS. 


Plans of the S, R. and G, Club, 


Scranton, Pa., Jan. 30.—Members of the Scranton Rod and Gun 
Club met in Mr. C. H. Von Storch’s office last evening and out- 
lined a series of shoots, prizes, etc., which goes to show that trap- 
shooting is not a forgotten —< in this city. The club comprises 
ee members, and will begin on its new schedule of shoots 

pril 4. 

Apropos of developing the shooters, various inducements are 
offered to the members. To the members who break 80 per cent. 
of 100 consecutive clay targets at any regular shoot will given 
his targets at half price during the season ending Oct. 3, 1903. 

Further, the club offers its members $50 in cash prizes for 
meritorious shooting. The prizes will be distributed as follows: 
One prize each of $10, $8, $6, $4; two of $5, and twelve of $1. 
These matches will be shot during the season on the following 
conditions: Ten targets each, entrance 10 cents, targets extra. 
Intentions must be declared and entrance paid before shooting; 
re-entries unlimited. The ten highest scores of the season will 
ccunt for prizes. Ties will be decided at 25 targets per each con- 
testant. 

Secretary J. D. Mason was instructed to correspond with neigh- 
boring clubs, with the view of arranging for some club shoots 
during the season. ie 

A committee was also appointed to arrange conditions for the 
Peters Cartridge Co. trophy match. The members are enthusias- 
tic over the prospects for this year. 

J. D. Mason, Sec’y-Treas. 





Poughkeepsie Gun Club, 


PouGuKkeersiz, Jan. 31.—To-day’s shoot was not productive of 
high scores. Notwithstanding that the scores are low, the boys 
were nearly all shooting in good form. This seems like a rather 
inconsistent statement, doesn’t it? Nevertheless, it is a fact. 
This is how it goes. Eight men met at the club house to have a 
little practice shoot. Not a few of these eight men felt as if they 
could “smash ’em all,”’ but oh, how disappointed were they. They 
began shooting, they were careful, they were using the best of 
jolene, they thought; but still the bluerocks—yes, rocks—would 
not break. Some ot the targets were hit so hard that = were 
knocked several feet out of their regular course, but still they 
would not, break. Upon investigation it was found that the 
targets were frozen so hard that it was impossible to break 
them after getting any distance from the trap. The scores: 








Events: a .2 - 3.-4 
Targets: 25 25 25 25 Shot at. Broke. 
Adriance ......... veedsscncosecccose 18 20 20 19 100 77 
14 16 18 16 100 65 
9 15 19 17 100 60 
2 723 17 100 49 
- ll 18 18 76 47 
- 199 177 16 % 51 
-- 122 @ 18 7% 50 
-» $12 B % 35 
SNANIWEH. 
Postponement, 


Newport, Ark., Jan. 29.—Kindly state in the next issue_of 
Forest AnD StrEAmM that the live-bird shoot for the Peters Car- 
tridge Co. trophy, announced to occur at Little Rock, Feb. 18, has 

postponed until some time in April, date to be set later. 

The reason for this is that we deem it advisable not to attempt 
to hold a live-bird shoot in the Capital City while the Legislature 
is in session, as we learn that there is some hostility against it on 
the part of some of the members. Pavut R. Litzxe. 





Recently at Atlantic City, N. J., a gun club was formed with an 
‘peace scle Reckale’ City Solicitor Harry Weston, ‘Rovere T. 
Dunlop, James B. Reilly and Clerk Irelan. b hou:e 

loomed at Linwood, on the re fe 


e 


IN NEW JERSEY. 


Jackson Park Gun Club.” 


Paterson, N. J., Jan. 31.—The board of directors of the Jackson 
Park Gun Club, of Paterson, N. J.,.have decided to run off a 
series of team shoots to be held on their grounds at Jackson 
Park, near Paterson, N. J. The first of the series will take place 
on Washington’s Birthday, Feb. 23. Each team is to consist of 
three men from any regularly organized and incorporated gun 
club of the United States. ‘the members must be certified as 
regular members for at least three months previous to Feb. 1. 
The Jackson Park Club will guarantee $175; the first prize to the 
first team, $100; second team, $60; third team, $25. ach man of 
the teams to shoot at 15 birds, or 45 birds to a team. Ties, if any, 
to be shot off to decide the three places. 

The traps will be ready at 10 A. M. or earlier, if necessary. 
There will be open sweeps. The birds will be the best that money 
can buy. Retrieving will be done with dogs. Everything for the 
comfort of the shooters and guests will be well looked after. 
Other information will be furnished by Capt. Charles F. Lenone. 
or Secretary Garry A. Hopper, 30 Main street, Paterson, N. J 

The Jackson Club also will hold shoots on Feb. 7 and 12, open 
to all; live birds. Traps ready at 12 o’clock. Refreshments on 
ground. Plenty of shells on hand 

Herewith are scores of match and om shot on Jan. 29, and 
also scores of sweeps shot on Jan. 31 at Bunn’s grounds, Singac, 
N. There should have been another match to-day, but Wright, 
of Dover, failed to show up. 





WO viscdevecces 1021200211222201221 022202221 022211222222012212222242 
WHERE sccicsvcte 20210021220222112222002012220112010221022*02102222—36 
Nine-bird sweep: 
Capt Money Fleishman ........... 022202112—7 
Morgan ...... G A Hopper.......<. 002122220—6 
MONEE  cecccce POWGED csciedicucoccus 001212001—5 
Van Allen GHOVEE sec cnccsesiciee 202122222 — 
Elliott VON Methsacsiccacses 220022222—'s 


At Bunn’s shooting grounds, Singac, N. J., Jan. 31, for a match, 
Wright, of Dover, tailed to appear. 7-bird sweeps were shot as 








follows: 
aro 30 2200212—5 § 2202221—6 
organ, 28 2121221—7 2111122—7 
PT ME t«idnantnacessi eens eeed 0 01*2112—5 122100*—4 
ES UL, ccaonaandicacacstvaseds *211101—5 ~~: 11020*2—-4 =: 110001*2—3 
ER ee er ae ee 2001010—3 222111—65 22021116 
NG ME hice ceontcuncdnakens aes 0111010—4 02020224 = 10110*1—4 
LS Dn tecccvccceeeesoutce Seeses 2201121—6 0112202—5 
PIE co dre caiiechaskdaadades sdvees 0212221—6 01*1002—3 


Wa. DutcHer. 


North Side Gun Club. 


Herewith you will: find scores of a newly organized gun club 
known as the North Side Rod and Gun Club, of Paterson, N. J. 
The members are all hard-working men, employed in the different 
factories around the city, and are banded together for mutual 
pleasure, which they gain through these Saturday afternoon holi- 
day and regular holiday shoots. They journey to these grounds 
at Haledon, N. J., and have their metal shoot, concerning which 
they are very enthusiastic. ‘There are thirty-three members at 
present. They have a shooting house, three traps, and have had 
a handsome group picture taken, which I will try to send later. 


Medal shoot, Jan. 31: 





CC ace VAc kinds <ecceousGeeccsesudcees 01101.11111111111111111101—22 
PD Dovdtncdbudevelddtecboesedcseteecedes 1010011011011100011011000—13 
EE cat ngs cdathcnkvereveccéunvbnor sees’ 1101000100100110000100111—11. 
BNE 6 Sckahasacdienesidaxecweineetecnssccee 1101111111100111111110000—18 
Miratedast eiswwhtccdtdrcctsenxtenees 11110011011111000001 —12 
DR cdlshidsutrdeubides siesevebucvcccats 111011011000110010101011—14 
Nc 6 Vetevedadesncdeiejacsecccetened 0010000010010010001010100— 7 
DE des ihetavbedeencedentescanenaee 0011000110000000000000001— 5 
NE ond 5 sevic nn cVoetaddbehecyenecscen na 0100101111111111101100111—18 
PT iu beucdchestsdencscquesctneduseeced 010000000111000010010011L1— 9 
OEE ccccacadecacedcccessansoesccocesds 11000111.01001111111110111—18 
PENNE: cased ccusevetveccnsceneceutned 00011011011011100010000100—11 
Venneman - -0011111001111100111101101—17 
Banta ..... . -1010100111101001011101011—15 
BOE avvcdcnsedeccctcctengiecessecrecers 0111111111011110111111101—21 


Hell Gate Gun Club, 


Carlstadt, N. J., Jan. 27.—The January shoot of the Hell Gate 
Gun Club was held at Outwater’s grounds to-day. There were 
thirty-four contestants, of whom Messrs. E. Steffens, H. Forster 














and C. Webber killed straight. The weather was unpleasant. The 
scores follow, distance and point handicaps: 
Yards. Points. 
A Belden -28 6 0220022220— 6 
De DANS..2000% 26 5% 010*120220— 5 
= a nberg. 7 S% neta : 
r Co eee od 2120220122— 
WONOON acticcescccese 28 7 0220021100— 5 
ED: essadsessccese -28 6 2211102121— 9 
DM as dathnteccsace .30 7 0201200000— 3 
a ee -28 6 0211202122— 8 
B Staflens ...cecccccece 28 614 a. 
Re EE ce ccscccousecsepnsccceseccs 28 64% 100000012 
cones a tocand 3 6 2o20120201— 6 
Be Rc cieceduesccepseccessoee 26 5 000102! 2 
BE VOR cecccescovese .380 | 1122012121— 9 
Di DNGE  ccccccesccccses -26 0100200200— 3 
Bowdendistel -28 54 1000220010— 4 
Pre 26 2 pp 4 
P Brennan ...... 26 5 0012210102— 6 
E A Meckel..... 28 7 0111121111— 9 
MN ic tankaccane 26 4 10000*0020— 2 
PED: snaduceteseserccesseeee 26 5 1101112212— 9 
i DEED. eccccocccnsdcsesscrecs 26 ne 1100021001— 5 
WL MEMGEL. cccccsccecccsecees 28 ae 2 
BORED. sc dviccdscccoscscocces -28 6% 1220022012— 
oe eee te 30 7 ozi122019— 7 
CR DRRGMES cccccncsescccccososscces ae oe 0020000000— 
SIREEEGEE ccccccscccesscceesocess 228 514 a - : 
CE  cacecéeeebsecductsnstesdarees 28 6 )211101020— 6 
4 oer. bewsnetepassdatos Cnccteedesee 26 514 pa pen : 
] Mv cccceccsccccccdcsccessoovces 26 és 20010 2— 
DEE cpp cevdevbveccesecnsacedeteven 28 7 2111111111—10 
We DOSER. o ccccccccedscccescecsevceseve 28 7 1102112222— 9 
cc dvvacvacdas veverrseeessucees 28 614 1121111111—10 
BP Trostel ..ccccccsccccscccvevssccoscese 28 62 1112021121— 9 
J  Firkem........ccccccccecscceseceeeeee 120 0021122102— 7 
*Guest 


North River Gun Club, 


Edgewater, N. J., i. 31.—Following are the scores made at the 
shoot of the North River Gun Club to-day: 


Events: i ot a eo oe Oe 

Targets: 10 10 10 15 15 10 10 10 
PEE. Setdscccccondceveccuscescocspes . @ 2°28 Ocoee se 
BENE. DEcocesaptccccccecscccocccccccce $ @..@ 4 @0é@ €-9 
VOROOTINE «oo cc peciccccceccedccccscccce 2 4.3 «3. co d0. ou, 28 
MEE Ca iecedsncpepedesss¥vacsiocrscsce nT |. 2 Bie. ke 
PER tov cabccdalteoepecoececceaerenes io Be 2B ee be es 
NS Baccdvigeddubebsdipdertdpdscdesd 9414 9 9 10 
BNE ccc stacencecocdvccuscecccceese 2 79 7 eae 
PNUINOE | c cccscvoccdceccvccvccesescecce 71012 56 8 9 
MAS cao cacstedyagsedacdvoceeustcade oo wei 4°. ST CS 
PE gdcdevicedecéddccdscdsecsacdedess ge: * en ae ae ee 


Handicap event for cup kindly donated by Mr. C. Bittner, % 
targets: 





PEEL, kddcccendecsovenccecossos 1011101111011101101001110—18+ 8—25 
PED cdvovesccncesécccccccesss 0110010001000000000011000— 6+-10—16 
CINE, vecacdedcccdsvadesascoceaces 1011111101110111101101111—20+- 0—20 
MOD. cocadusiscccdecvhstccecceces 0010110111011110101111110—17+ 5—22 
Tg A vcncdcccscccdevccccssccees 1011110111000101100001101—14+- 8—22 
DE “xia dontcececdoosasouges 0100111000000011100001101—10+-10—20 
PEE. 2 cedddccccoctedcceccervacet 1111110111110111110011001—19+- 6—25 
Bn ME Micke csecencbcccuguectoes 1111011111101001010111111—19+ 5—24 
CED Sadvcvaccecccceuvscocsced 0011111001100001010001110—12+-10—21 
Shoot-off, 12 targets, won by Ejickhoff: 
Allison : . 111110010111— 94 0— 9 
Eickhoff 1111101101110— 9+ 1—10 
Sweepstake events: 4.2.3 <4 5.6.7): 6 :.9-o 
Targets: 10 10 10 15 10 15 165 10 10 10 
GOWEE cccccscccvcccccccccecccce 7 @- Sp Be a. ce oe a 
IRIE, 0 ccscesscccccsoesecess gS ee aay eae oe aa 
PEE “bu cnctandserccanecvensuses ates ed me oe oa at pe 
PEOETIGOR cc ciccccccocsccccoces >; £6: 6:3 2 tae: 6 
ME. Necaceses nies easstee x ae Se ee Oe 
EE is scinsdoccesuaveansse 2.9 99: © O96 oF 6 


Jeacshes sacs éusees S is ee ee © ES ee se 

PORE | on deccsoneses enevecscese + 6.2 82 Oe E-E-% 

Eickhoff ..... ° eectvave S78 § BR uF 
James R. MERRILL, Sec’y. 


North Branch Gun Club. 


North Branch, N. J., Jan. 31—The weather conditions on 
Thursday, Jan. 29, were unfavorable. A light rain and foggy at- 
mosphere made it difficult for the shooters to see the targets, con- 
sequently good scores were out of the question. Among the 
visitors present were Neaf Apgar, Dr. Pardoe, of Bound Brook; 
Hon. Geo. Cramer, of High Bridge; Thos. Howard, of Bedmin- 
ister; J. Osborn and L. H. Ten Eyck, of Far Hills; E. Van 
Arsdale and K. Duyckinck, of Pluckamin, and Thompson, of 
Cramer’s Corners. 

The club will award a $10 gold piece to the member having the 
best score at three consecutive shoots, with an allowance accord- 
ing to each member’s mia 

A summary of the shoot follows: 









Events: 123 465 67 8 910111213 1415 

Targets: 25 15 15 15 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
FE eicas ctieteccicctecs 5 Be Pe eee Es a 
BREED Geipdvocicvsiure ag ve Dae oe oe Pe 8 95 
Thompson Bo de ee dé we ce 90) OO wa Wh kc we wh 
N Apgar ..cccccccccccccce oe 12 11 8988 7810 875 8 
PE EEE vcccsccersacedes: <s Scan Oe ES... 6 Oe Fc 
G Cramer ode Dig ce 0 OP Waien Cee 
EE SEN, Gidceceebda ce oe 06 0s 4 BD ve ca (Ope 2) Oe oe 

MINION aidaccgwececescss 04 s0 cc. «s 5 Oa @ 44 

Be PN a vectcccces 06 00 ce © 2 OS ean 
Be VOU PRR iecsccccece co so ce ce Oe Cae ein ce ue 
eo ln taigend nc -ce ce as ou de 06: Qf é0_-co ae ue 0-00 oe 
ie ee a aaae aN! oe dal ae A OE. a ke os! dw ae de 

Club shoot, 25 targets: 
Se its cedtadabaudin taskeveverse<due 0110110010001111101101001—14 
H B Ten Eyck -0010010111001101011100010—12 
Ce: cccdgeccences - --0011000110100010111100100—11 


H. B. Ten Eyck, Sec’y. 


ON LONG ISLAND. 


Crescent Athletic Club, 


Bay Ridge, L. I., Jan. 31—The January cup was won by Mr. 
L. C. Hopkins, he having the three best scores made in the Jan- 
uary series for this trophy. The best score in that contest to-day, 
however, was 45, made by Mr. W. W. Marshall. 

January cup, 50 targets, handicap: W. W. Marshall (14) 45, Dr. 
Pool (6) 48, L. C. Hopkins (10) 39, Capt. Money (2) 33, C. J. 
McDermot (10) 27. 
Fifty_targets, scratch: H. Money 42, Capt. Money 48, Brigham 
, L. M. Palmer, Jr., 35, F. T. Bedford, Jr., 42. 

Trophy, 15 targets: F. B. Stephenson (0) 13, Vanderveer (2) 11, 

. M. Palmer, fr. (1) 18, Bedford (1) 12, Marshall (4) 18, A. W. 
Palmer (3) 14, Bennett (2) 9, Hopkins (8) 15, Sykes (2) 10, Mc- 
Dermott (3) 15. 

Shoot-off: McDermott (3) 10, Hopkins (3) 14. 

Trophy, 25 targets: Bedford (3) 17, F. B. Stephenson (1) 19, 
O’Brien (5) 15, L. M. Palmer, Jr., (2) 21, Bennett (5) 20, Pool (3) 
24, Hopkins (5) 17, Capt. Money (1) 24, H. Money (0) 20, Van- 
derveer (3) 25, Marshall (7) 22, A. M. Palmer, or (4) 20. 

Trophy, 15 targets: Bedford (1) 11, Marshall (4) 13, F. B. 

Stephenson (0) 18, L. M. Palmer, Jr., (1) 13, O’Brien (3) 12, Chap- 
man (3) 8, A. W. Palmer (3) 9, Capt. Money (0) 8, Vanderveer a) 
12, Hopkins (3) 12. 
: ,. 15 targets: F. T. Bedford, Jr., (1) 12, L. M. Palmer, Jr., 
(1) 14, Dr. O’Brien (3) 15, F. B. Stephenson (0) 13, Bennett (2) 12, 
Chapman (4) 13, A. W. Palmer (3) 15, Capt. Money (0) 10, H. 
Money (0) 11, Vanderveer (2) 12, Hopkins (3) 9. 

Shoot-off: O’Brien (3) 12, A. W. Palmer (3) 9. 

‘Trophy, 15 sergets: Dr. O’Brien (3) 14, Marshall (4) 14, Hop- 
kins (3) 10, A. - Palmer (3) 13. 

Shoot-off: O’Brien (3) 15, Marshall (4) 10. 

Event at 50 targets: Capt. Money 29, H. Money 46, Brigham 
40, L. M. Palmer, Jr., 37. 


Brooklyn Gun Club, 


Brooklyn, L. I., Jan. 31.—There were eleven at John Wright’s 
shooting matinee to-day, and of these, two were new-comers, the 
Messrs. Pearsall, who proved to be sportsmen every inch. It was 
Mr. H. C. Pearsall, Jr.’s, third attempt at the traps, and in view 
of this circumstance, his performance was excellent, as the scores 
will show. There is a ‘steady increase of the gentlemanly amateur 
element in attendance at John vas shoots, and a correspond- 
ing increase in the enjoyment of participation in them. The 
scores follow: 





Events: ‘2 254° 86 £2 82 eee 

Targets: 10 10 15 10 15 15 25 10 15 15 20 
Welles .ncccccccccccccccce - $ 6S C6CEBB.. £8 BM 
Wash . C623 3.9.2. 2a = 
Batten .. S235. °S Soa te. 2. eas 
Pearsall [2.9 OS oF a a 6 ee a 
Hopkins 8 10 12 6 il 2 5 9 13 19 
Wright . oe. 2 € S | a ee ee 
Nevals ..... aS ae te a 6 2 Be 
UM, Se. dcocodsecceuce S 6 7 ey @ x 
PME. accceseccocsecoceeese 81013 9... a © We ad Se 
TEMES occicscscvesecise "a ce 1 =~ € 6 au 
TO Nancavennsdtcetevcss a ee ee ~<a 8 ae 


Nos. 2, 4 and 8 were at 5 pairs. 





Ridge—Miiller, 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 29.—The 100-live-bird match to-day between 
Mr. Howard Ridge, of the Keystone Shooting League, and Mr. 
Fred Miller, of the Point Breeze Gun Club, was won by the vet- 
eran Mr. Ridge, with the excellent score of 93 to 91. The con- 
ditions were: 100 birds each, 30yds. rise, $100 a side and loser to 
pay for the birds. This was Mr. Ridge’s first match at 100 birds, 
and though the score was high, considering Mr. Ridge’s well- 
known skill, it was not of the things unexpected. There was a 
murky sky, and the light was unfavorable, particularly so to Mr. 
Ridge, it affecting his eyes. The birds were a good lot, with an 
occasional gladiatorial flyer. They required hard hitting to bring 
them down. 

The luck of the draw was about even. 

_Miller was two in the lead at the first half of the race. Ridge 
killed his third 25 straight to Miller’s 20, and had the race safely in 
hand thereafter to the finish. Miller shot a strong finish, killing 
24 out of his last 25 to Ridge’s 23, which was also strong finishing. 

Mr. Ridge’s victory was a popular one. He was opposed to a 
concededly strong opponent. The excellence of the performance 
of both men made a high class contest. He was strongly backed 
by his fellow members of the Keystone League. 

Another match has been arranged to take place on the Keystone 
grounds in a short time. The match will be at 100 birds for $200 
a _ side. Frank M. Eames looked after Ridge, while J. Frank 
— handled Miller. Mr. Walter Sterling acted as referee. 

cores: 


RGAE! occcccccasccccscccsccscvescascvss 22202221 22222222222222202—23 
1122112222222212221020022—22 
222221222222221 2222221 221—25 


TEUNRD cacéscccdscaee Pbbecdieevatwneaeas 





Trap at Lansingburg. 


LansincBurc, N. Y., Jan. 27.—Yesterday we had a shoot here. 
Mr. G. Vandercook and C. W. Campbell chose sides, the losing 
side to pay for a box of cigars. Each man shot at 21 single at 
l6yds. rise. The scores were as follows: 

First _Team—-G. Vandercock 18, H. Campbell 18, M. Campbell 
18, E. Darby 12; total 66. 

Second Tea: . W. em 17, F. Vandercock 16, A. Camp- 
bell 6, E. Dewey 18; total 57. 

After shooting the singles, each man, with the exception of E. 
Dewey and E. by. had 5 doubles, with the following result: 

a Team—G. Vandercock 6, H. Campbell 7, M. Campbell 8; 
tota . 

Second Team—C. W. Campbell 7, F. Vandercock 7, A. Camp- 
Oe tas 6 venue ah d all had a jolly ti 

t was 4 jutif ernoon, ani a jolly time. 

7 Fe “oe Hanyay- C. Campszen, 








.120 


--FOREST. AND. STREAM, 


[Fes. 7, 1903. 





A Defense. : 


Editor Forest and Stream: “ 


As you have kindly informed trapshooters of the contemplated 
action of a member of the New Jersey Legislature against pigeon 
shooting by publishing on Jan. 24 an article taken from a New« 
Jersey newspaper, which links an account of that action to some 
girlish remarks on the subject, I infer that you will allow trap- 
shooters to learn through the same medium (your columns) that 
their friends are presenting to the same Legislature thousands of 
petitions in favor of pigeon shooting, and are backing them with 
Statements of fact and with arguments, among the latter bein 
several contained in the tract the newspaper aforesaid refers to, an 
= = ss follows: . . . 

“People who oppose pigeon shooting because they think pigeons, 
for the reason that they are pi cont should not be killed, are 
beyond the reach of reason and ought to receive no .attention. 
Those who oppose pigeon shooting because a few of the birds get 
away from the shootefs, wounded, and’ die of their wounds; should 
remember that in field shooting this happens ten times oftener 
than in pigeon shooting, for the reason that the latter is done in 
open places where the wounded birds can easily be found by those 
appointed to find them in the interests of the revenue of the gun 
clubs. Moreover, the bird; if only wounded by the shooter, is 
killed by the trapper’s assistants before another shot is fired, and 
wounded birds which go beyond the club’s grounds are immedi- 
ately put to death by other employes of the club; while in field 
shooting not less than twenty out of a hundred birds shot at are 
wounded and not retrieved, and are left to die out of sight. The 
percentage of pigeons which, wounded, escape the retrievers, dogs 
and men, is exceedingly. small—in properly conducted gun clubs 
wot ever ome and one-half per cent.’’* 





“The claim that clay birds call for as much skill from the man 
with the gua“as.pigeons, is too absurd to discuss. Nothing arti- 
ficial has ever bide en devised to equal a flying pigeon in the unoér- 
tainty and irregularity of its movements, to follow and defeat 
which, with gun and within the boundary, makes pigeon shooting 
the most difhcult of all bird shooting, and the sport which best 
prepares men to shoot in the field. 

“If it be cruel to shoot pigeons from traps, it is cruel to shoot 
decoyed wildfowl from blinds, deer in runways; in fact, to kill any 
innoxious animal with the gun is, therefore, cruel.” 

“The statements that pigeons are abused on the club grounds 
before being shot or on the way there carry their own refutation. 
Two things are insisted on by pigeon shooters: that the birds 
shall be of the most vigorous type, and that they shall be care- 
fully handled to avoid injuring them. They are transported in 


crates of ample size, because all dead birds in crates are charged 
to the shipper. * * *” ’ 





“In their hysterical zeal the opponents of pigeon shooting over- 
look other sports in which what they term cruelty is practiced. 
Why should they not attack the angler, the man’ who takes from 
its native element the fish, struggling, gasping, with a sharp 
hook piercing one of its eyes, its body dyed red by the blood 
flowing from its lacerated mouth, and throws it into his basket 
to throb and die in lingering agony. This is the sport of the 
“gentle angler.” He sometimes varies his sport. He hooks the 
vigorous tarpon and kills him after inflicting upon him hours and 
hours of acute pain and frightful torture. There seems to be more 
real cruelty in ‘playing’ one fish to death than in shooting a score 
of pigeons. 

“The pigeon shooter supplies the poor man’s table with a cheap 
wholesome food, shot pigeons costing 75 cents a dozen, as against 
$8 a dozen for pigeons slaughtered by hand.” 





“The newspaper complaints when not furnished by that society 
which seems to have them on tap and of the most lugubrious and 
misleading kind, are written by office editors and office people, 
and are largely academic. The newspaper men who report the 
doings of sportsmen and who know all about pigeon shooting 
never published an article condemning it.” 





“Let such societies (S. P. C. A.) direct their admirably trained 
men to suppress not the shooting of ‘pot-pie’ pigeons, but the 
abominable practice of destroying our pretty song birds, many 
of whom now find our guarded public parks their only place of 
safety on account of the prowling Italian gunners and their con- 

eners, who shoot in all seasons every feathered wild thing they 
find in the woods near our cities. These people lurk under the 
trees at daybreak and ‘pot-hunt’ without mercy. To them the 
robin, the bluebird, the beautiful oriole are simply meat. The 
game wardens are too few in number to cope with these men, 
but aided by the intelligent forces of the humane societies, they 
would surely catch and make deterrent examples of some of them.” 





It is strange that users of the gun ‘do not realize that this 
crusade against pigeon shooti is the opening. wedge tothe 
abolishment of game shooting. "“Fonniedd by the repeal of the law 
yermitting pigeon shooting in New. York, certain members of .its 
t ontdetens have to-day bills pending there to impose such license 
fees on gunners as practically to ar game shooting in that 
State, which is the réal but concealed object of their introduction. 

Wa ter H. Meap. 

New York, Jan. 26. 

*See sworn testimoney used before Committee N 


. Y. Legisla- 
ivre, February, 1902. 





Western Pennsylvania Trapshooters’ League. 


We are indebted to Mr. Charles G. Grubb, of Pittsburg, for 
the following clipping, under date of July 29, taken from a daily: 

“The Western Pennsylvania Trapshooters’ League was organized 
yesterday afternoon at a meeting held at 622 Smithfield street. 
The principal clubs of Western Pennsylvania had representatives 
at the meeting. The clubs admitted were Northside, Brownsville, 
Irwin, Beaver Falls, New Castle, Ruffsdale, Ligonier, Herron 
Hill, Kittanning and Millvale. Louis Fleming represented the 
Northside club; J. Daugherty and Samucl Thompson, Brownville; 
Jchn Withrow and Edward Brown, Irwin; W. R. Keiler, Beaver 
Falls; James Atkinson, New Castle; Richard Dennicker, Ruffs- 
dale; James Denny, Ligonier; Harry Vandergrift, Herron Hill; 
Dr. J. R. Jessup, Ritenning, and Ed Hickey, Millvale. 

“No president was chosen yesterday, but an election will be held 
in the near future. Charles G. Grubb, secretary, was the only offi- 
cer elected. John Withrow, Richard Dennicker and Louis Flem- 
ing were chosen governors. 

“The League will hold twelve tournaments during the season, 
and each club must be represented at all the shoots. The schedule 
adopted follows: Northside, April 8, 9 and Oct. 6, 7; Herron Hill, 
April 22, 23; Irwin, May 5, 6, Sept. 1, 2; Brownsville, May 26, 27; 
Ruffsdale, June 10, 11, x & 23, 24; New Castle, June 24, 25; 
Ligonier, July 7, 8, Oct. 20, 21; Beaver Falls, July 21, 23; Mill- 
vale, Aug. 19, 20; Kittanning date has not yet been decided. 

“Each club at yesterday’s meeting paid as an entrance fee, 
and this money will be used in paying for a trophy, which goes to 
a team of four shooters that wins the League championship. The 
teams must compete in seven tewns to qualify for the prize. The 
programme adopted, which governs all the shoots, calls for a $75 
general sweepstake shoot as the first event on the card. The third, 
fourth and fifth events are for the team men, and each man will 
shoot at 15, 20 and 15 See respectively. A club holding a 
shoot has the option as to how many days it shall be held. Tne 
Rose system of dividing the moneys was adopted.” 





Bramhall—Holme: 


Sr. Josern, Mo., Jan. 25.—Appended are the scores made in 
the match between J. W. Bramhall and Alex. Holmes, both 
of Kansas City. The match was shot -off-on the grounds of the 
Metropolitan Gun Club, of this city, Jan. 22. Mr. Bramhall won 
by one bird. The birds were good, strong “farmer” birds, and 
swift flyers. 2 s 

Considering the birds, the scores were exceptionally good. Miss- 
and-oui- matches, and one sweepstake event were shot off, with 
the result shown: 


Dramtball  ....o.sscccccvcccpscvccdoccscbscece 2022212221222202222201222—22 
HOlities onc. ic cccenescccccccveveccncwnsees 201*2212111*2111110122222—21 


Misss-and-outs, $1 entrance; ties divided: 


Cunningham ....2222 2212222221 Bachellor ....... 212 1110 
Bramhall ....«.. 1222 2221210 SD -sepksinceed 22 222220 
Holmes ........ 120 212222222 «McGee ......00.. 20 s 
Libbe ......... 2 ° CONsOT ......605. 10 s 

Ten birds, $5 entrance: : 
Holmes O1Z1211211— 9_Vogle .............. 0222020200— 5 
Bramhall . -2201220222— 8 Libbe 2122212°29— 
Richter 222°221222— 8 .Cunningham 
Zimm ........ McGee 








Boston Gun Club. 

Boston, Jan. 21.—The: shoot of new spring prize seties 
of the ‘Boston Gun Club for 1000. was held’ on their grou at 
ine shootets the 

decidedly inclement w » it was as auspi 

could be wished for. It was surprising, to say 
th *s enthusiasm 
has been bottled up in this section for the few — 
this was his first good ¢hatice to give vent to a part of it. vee 
within a mile; afiot a new load, impossible to make a miiss; 
another a sitigle trigger warranted not to trip or balk, anid to 
around, and afterall these had been talked over, it drifted to 
last fall’s hunting, which was talked and re-talked, with the result 
It seemed kind of strange after looking over the crowd, not to 
find Leroy and Woodruff, but it will be oy a short time before 

ii 
the present time, and the latter enjoying a three weeks’ trip 

among the quail of North Carolina. 

prize match, breaking his targets in Al style, and leaving no 
doubt as to scoring them; Kirkwood, second, with 26; Puck, third, 


yaaa to-day, although only nine — ~ 
enthusiasm there was; but after all, the tra ate 
one had something new; ore a dew pump guaranteed to 
double with it, why, it is simply impossible. ‘ell, so it was all 
that each had the best dog, best luck, and could not be bettered. 
they are with us again, the former being a little out of health at 
From the scores, we all must have been out of gear, with the 
23; J. Safford fourth, 22. Other scores as follows 





Events: 12346 67 8 910111213 
Targets: 10 15 10 10 10 15 10 15 16 15 16 10 15 
IGE, BE .vncesdentendevectvevess 6178 68 7089677 
My -cestiovseuntulnaetveshs - 49863 3.. 3-6 2-7... 7 
NOE TE cn esveapspetoncens - 8 9 7 8 512 6 9121210 8 8 
DE TD: catebeedieess’ - 411 6 7 & 8 714131110 7.. 
I. , Diientéssen sewed - ta bl SB Bienen be ce se 
PN Uh a nscektetensese 0 60 oe 66 a0 as os ME Ee sone 
Dickey, 21:....cvc0rseces oo ap BO oo: 00-ab 
> ON Sy Spee oe ae oS an sores 
PE Seta cepacénense) ep we be so Bh Ov. os ab T Bice, 0n-0» 


Consecutive breaks: 
ford 12, Puck 9, Prior 7. 


Prize match, 30 singles, unknown, distance handicap: 


Kirkwood 17, Frank 13, Andrews 12, Saf- 











Andrews, 19 ...ccseccsccciccccsccocgs 111111110111111111111011101111—27 
Kirkwood, 18 ........... «+ -100111101111111111111111101111—26 
Puck, 16 ....... - + -110111110111010111111111000111—23 
J} Safford, 16 -111111111111011111110100100001—22 
Frank, 18 ..... . --100110110001111111110100100001—21 
Perio’, 16 ....ccccccsccce - - -001111110111110111010010111000—19 
DCE, Bh... cccccoccccovccescosccces 111011001111010110100110111000—18 
EG, TG nccccccncvedsecvsccosecvcecese 110000010100110111010000000110—12 
F Safford, 16.......cccccescsscovscves 01011101010001000011100000100—11 


SECRETARY. 





Interstate Asszciation Matters, 


PirtsnurG, Pa., Jan. 28.—Editor Forest and Stream: Mr. J. A. H. 
Dressel has requested me to send the inclosed communication to 
the sportsmen’s press for publication. Will you please be kind 
enough to publish it in full, and oblige 

Ermer E. Suaner, Secretary-Manager. 





New York, N. Y., Jan. 21—Mr. Elmer E. Shaner, Sec.-Mgr. 
Interstate Association, 111 Fourth avenue, Pittsburg, Pa.: ear 
Sir—Having severed my connection with the Union Metallic 
Cartridge Company, and with the ammunition trade or kindred 
interests, at least for the present, I feel it my duty to resign as 
president of your Association, and also as a director. 

It is well known that it was entirely through my efforts that the 
Interstate Association was saved from a disreputable wreck, and 
I am pleased to say that my efforts, with those of my colleagues, 
have made it to-day the grandest and most authoritative body of 
its kind in the world. 

I hope it will continue so, and if at an 
toward that end, I would be glad to de so. 

(Signed) 


time I can assist 
ours respectfully, 
J. A. H. Dressex. 





PittssurG, Pa., Jan. 28.—Editor Forest. and Stream: A special 
meeting of the stockholders of the Interstate Association will be 
held on Wednesday, Feb. 4, at_2:30 P. M., in the office of the 
Laflin-4e Rand Powder Co., 99 Ceflar street, new York city. 

The election of a director to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Mr. J. A. H. Dressel, and other matters of im- 
portance will come before the meeting. 

Eumer E. Saaner, Secretary-Manager. 


Chicago Gun Club, 


Cuicaco, Ill.—The Chicago Gun Club board of directors held 
their annual meeting Tuesday, Jan. 27, and elected the following 
officers for the ensuing year, viz:: President,-G. V. Weart; Vice- 
President, Lem Willard; Secretary-Treasurer, A. A. Walters. 

In addition to these, the board of directors includes A. W. Mor- 
ton and W. D. Stannard; all of these gentlemen being well known 
in local trapshooting circles. 

Inanimate target shooting will no doubt receive a lively impetus 
this season, owing to the fact that live-bird shooting has been 
stopped in Chicago. The club contemplates furnishing a very 
attractive programme for the coming season, and arrangements are 
now being made—full account of which will appear later in these 
columns. The grounds of the Chicago Gun Club are located at 
Seventy-ninth street and Vincennes road, Wentworth avenue cars 
es the grounds, being easily accessible from the center of 
the city. 

Handsome merchandise prizes were awarded by the Chicago 
Gun Club to its members at the close of last season. Four cash 
prizes of $20 each for the three high guns with handicap, and high 
average without handicap, were also awarded. In addition to 
these prizes, the club also donated $2 each week in the 15-bird 
handicap sweeps and $6 in merchandise prizes, divided in three 
moneys, at the end of each month in the trophy shoot. Handicaps 
were based on the percentage of shooter’s average,’ proving the 
most equitable and satisfactory plan that had ever been intro- 
duced in the club, giving all an equal chance. 

Blank applications for membership can be secured from A. A. 
Walters, secretary, Exchange building, Union Stockyards, Chicago, 
Til. 





C. E, Black Tournament. 


Apet, Ia., Jan. 27.—C. E. Black’s one-day tournament, held on 
the Fair Grounds, in this place, to-day, had seventeen entries. 

The weather was cold and chilly. The shooting was from one 
set of three traps. Targets were thrown about 50yds. 

Jokn Burnham, of Linden, made high average and won the 
championship medal of Dallas and Guthrie counties. 














Events: 123 46 67 8 9101112 

Targets: 10 15 15 20 15 15 15 15 15 151010 Broke. Av. 
CB Be, vckcvcese $81212171811111210 9 7 6 128 -752 
F Camopbell.......... 10 1415 16 15°15 12141412 7 6 150 .882 
1 W Burnham...... 1914 1420141314144410 9 8 158 911 
W W Patty..:...... 911141713.. 42... 6 anil apne 
C W Budd... ..- 913131613141314131210 6 146  .858 
C L Holden. --. 10 13 14 16 15 1414141314 8 6 161 888 
Tos Cortells.. . -- 1017 16-1414 .. 1413 8 6 oa eens 
CR sive cccses 50. 60 Bas D pv so“te-90- 9. & 
C Stoner....... esnse co 06 eo en’ 52, = oo os 02 ce 
W E Campbell...... > a Se ee Sey 
a Sa 096 
TEER. waanesences pe a" 
G E Cortells.. oe 
R Goodwin ... <2. 
RS Bimms...cccccce ise oe os oe oe ode 
© A Repem...ccccce oo oo oe 00 6 4 ose 
Chas Reinhardt ....... .. 79 se 





Championship of Dallas and Guthrie counties, 25 targets, $2.50 
entrance, three moneys: R. S. Binns 16, Robt. Goodwin 19, ey 
poe 2%, Tim Shopper 20, J. Cortells 22, T. M. Winfield 20, 
R. R. Patty -17. 





Cincinnati Gun Club, 


Crncrnnatt, .O., Jan. 24—The scores made in the fourteenth 
contest for Troisdorf medals, at the shoot of the Cincinnati Gun 


Club are a ded: Ahlers (21) 45, Van Ness (19) 44, Medico (18) 
43, Ma (17) 41, Phil (21) Day (6) 39, Coleman 37, 
all (20) 37, Herman 36, ae oS. ay 
33, McB. 3, oe Block (17) 32, 
Bre Rae 
‘ e scores of Van Ness and Medico were veid. They shot at 


--_ 





PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
The Ttsts Can't Hurt the Southetn Section—of the United 
States, 


RecextLy Mr. John T. Patrick, one of the officials of the popu- 
lar Seaboard Air Line Railway, of Pirebluff, North Caro 


the 
much-talked-of Yankee settlemerit in the South, was in New - 
land to meet and address a colony of New land who 
forming in the city of Revere to go to N: Carolina, and in 


part he said: “One great advantage the over atiy other 

sectioh is, to matter how inant trusts afe formed; fo, matter how 
y the 

ticns id, 


many le are thrown out of employment ig cortibiria- 
ee eee a coe Se oe the er and 
Northern settler down South on a two to teri acre tract of larid is 
as independent as the King of England. He can, if n 
grow his own cotton and wool, and make his own clothing on 
spinning wheel and loom; raise his own stuff and meat, 
grow his vegetables and fruits; cultivate su cane and make his 
syrup and sugar; pew his own tea, and if he will be contented 
to drink cereal coffee, which is the healthiest drink, he will not 
need to spend a dollar. He can grow two crops of white potatoes 
on the same ground from March 1 to Sept. and then sow it 
down to turnips and have growing turnips the winter 
Sweet potatoes can be grown’ and then the land sowed down to 
rye for a winter grazing for cattle or poultry. Cut the rye in 
May and plant to corn or potatoes. ese are facts which the 
committee your society sent down to investigate will bear me out 
in as being absolutely true. Some of your people, who went down 
last winter, have made > ~ to pay for their lands and lumber 
to build houses and are to-day living in their own homes paying 
no rents. They have eaten melons and vegetables the first sum- 
mer from their own farms, and to-day have many bushels of sweet 
potatoes banked for winter use and for sale. If any one has 
doubt of my statements write to Mr. Geo. R. Morgan, Mr. E. 
Pike, and Mr. A. L. Allen, Pinebluff, N. C., men you all know 
as going down from Revere as pioneers in the movement you have 
inaugurated of building up a small farm colony enterprise. ese 
men have shown what can be done by mechanics who have had 
little or no experience in farming. Like many of you, they were 
afraid they would be crowded out of their occupation up North 
as mechanics on account of the improved machines that take the 
place of human beings, and that are managed and owned by the 
moneyed men of the country. I am not blowing moneyed men. 
(There is hardly a person here to-night but what would act just 
as they do if so situated), but I do blame the mechanic and the 
thrifty laboring men who will not investigate, as you are doing, by 
sending your committee and your advance oe and thereby 
providing for the conditions that will surely brought about on 
account of labor-saving machines and the concentration of capi- 
tal in working the machines. You working people must plan to 
be more human than simply a part of machines, dependent upon 
a corporation. When 1 go into your factories I see you merely 
as a part of a machine. ou call yourself a shoemaker, but you 
cannot make a shoe any more than I can. Fifty years ago shoe- 
makers could make shoes. To-day they can only cut out the 
uppers or manage a machine that puts in the eyelets, or sews 
the buttons on or pees the sole. I invite you and urge you to 
not only think of the future and provide for yourself and family 
a home and a support where you are only dependent on your 
own exertions, but to tell to the thousands of other mechanics what 
you have found in the South, and what success your advance 
guard has had.”—Adv. . 


We have received from the Roberts Safety Water Tube Boiler 
Co. one of the latest pamphlets issued by them, entitled “Illus- 
trated Opinions.” This litle magazine contains about one hundred 
pages of nothing but photo-lithographs of yachts and steam vessels 
of various kinds which are using Roberts Safety Water Tube 
Boilers successfully, and in conjunction with each cut, is re- 
produced a photo-l mcaenpbed letter, stating the success and sat- 
isfaction with which each boiler is being used. This firm has built 
up to date nearly fifteen hundred water tube boilers, and in a good 
many cases, have sold fifty to a hundred boilers to the same par- 
ties. On Jan. 1, 1900, their books showed that they had exceeded 
their best previous year by over 100 per cent., which is certainly 
another good proof of the reward their customers consider due the 
Roberts Water Tube Boiler Co. for the high merit of their product. 
We would suggest that all our readers interested in this subject 
send for a copy of “Illustrated Opinion.” 


As two men were talking the other day about out-door life, one 
said, “I would never go into the woods without a pneumatic 
mattress.” To which the other replied, “I have never used one, 
but I have seen the day when I wanted one. Sleeping on the 
glaciers in Alaska, it takes the ice just about half an hour to send 
the cold up through your blankets and into your very bones; and 
then you have to get up and take exercise to get warm for another 
half Cours sleep.” This conversation is recalled by seeing th 
interesting pamphlet entitled “The Evolution of the Air Bed,” 
which is issued by the Pneumatic Mattress and Cushion Co., of 
2 and 3 South street, New York. 





In this seélf-shaving generation there is nothing so essential to 
our comfort, either at home, afloat or ashore, as a good razor. 
In the “Centaur Razor,” advertised in this issue, Sperry & 
Alexander Co. assure us that they have reached an enviable degree 
of perfection in razor building. The razors are made of Sheffield 
steel, honed in Germany, and each one is built here by an ex- 
perienced workman. All this should insure a good article. The 
razors come in 5%-inch blades, which the experience of the manu- 
facturers dictates is the best for individual use. 





The Lefever Arms Co., of Syracuse, N. Y., have issued a cata- 
logue, which thoroughly illustrates the different grades of guns 
which it manufactures. The fine half-tone illustrations and the 
minute particulars set forth in the text, present all the information 
concerning the different grades which any sportsman may require. 
There is also much valuable matter presented under the head of 
“General Instructions.” 


Hazard powder has long been a household word among sports- 
men, and many of us can remember the old-fashioned screw top 
cans in which our rifle powder came thirty or forty years —-. 
But, like other energetic business concerns, the Hazard Powder 
Co. has moved on with the years, and the record for its smoke- 
less powder in the Grand American Handicap and numerous in- 
dividual matches is one to be proud of. 


The growth of the yachting interest in this country is seen in 
the constantly increasing number of yacht designers and brokers, 
and in the constant broadening of their field, which once seemed 
a narrow one. Messrs. Gardner & Cox, naval architects, engineers 
and brokers, attend also to marine insurance, the supplying of 
— and the fitting out of yachts. Their advertisement is seen 
elsewhere. 





Among the various brews of beer consumed in this country, that 
of Schlitz, the beer that made Milwaukee famous, stands in the 
front rank. The reasons for this deserved pre-eminence are given 
in the advertisement of this concern, and in these days when we 
hear so much of adulterated beer, it is certainly worth while to 
be sure of obtaining a pure article. 





The Osgood Folding Boat, whose name has so long been familiar 
to sportsmen, is now manufactured by the Michigan Consolidated 
t Co., of Battle Creek, Mich. The same concern also manu- 
factures Bullard. steel launches, row and pleasure boats, which, 
we are told, are always dry, and are everlasting. Their catalogue 
shows many improved designs of steel, wood, and canvas boats, 
and new engines. 


The careful angler is already looking over his fiy-book and 
considering how he shall lenish it for the next spring’s work. 
Messrs. J}. Bernard & Son, of 45 Jermyn street, St. James, London, 
have been established for ninety years, and make a specialty of 
flies, leaders and casting lines. They will send catalogue on 
application. 2 


To bring boat building materials within the reach of amateurs 
ata nodenae cost is a praiseworthy ambition, in these days, when 
so many amateurs do their own construction. This is the object 
of Mr. Fred Medart, of St. Louis, whose catalogue will be sent 
on application. 


Marlin Fire Arms Co., New Haven, Conn., have 
oan ha ved the standard Rocky Mountain sigh 
which they hxve circulars giving illustrations and ful 
which will be sent to those who apply for it. 


The Peters Cartridge Co., Cincinnati, O., informs us 
withstanding the of calendars for 1903, it 


unable to fill any more mail orders.—Adv. 








A changed 
description, 





not- 
and 
the company will be 


